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ONCE MORE—ARE YOU BURNING DOLLARS? 
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A NORTH CAROLINA HERD HEADER. Owned by B. B. Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 








E positively refuse to stand by without a protest and see the 
thousands of dollars worth of valuable fertilizers sent up in 
smoke from our Southern farms. This indiscriminate burning 


of cotton and corn stalks, grass, straw and trash 
every spring is an actual disgrace—an economic 
crime that we hope not a single Progressive 
Farmer reader is guilty of. Of course, there 
may be times when the use of fire is excusable, 
but such occasions are very rare. Where the 
boll weevil is bad and the work can be done in 
October, it is possibly good practice to burn the 
cotton staiks, especialiy if a cover crop of crim- 
son clover is sown on the land. But we find 
that about one farmer in ten thousand in weevil 
territory destroys his stalks in October; and to 
burn them in the winter and spring as a means 
of controling the weevil is worse than useless. 

Let us see what we are losing when we burn 

_Stalks and litter off our lands: 
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Chemists have found that where 300 pounds of lint cotton has been 
grown, the whole stalks, including leaves and burrs, contain 23 pounds 
of nitrogen, worth, at current prices, $4.60. 


In other words, where a 
farmer (?) grows ten bales of cotton and burns 
his stalks, he deliberately destroys 380 pounds of 
nitrogen, or the fertilizing equivalent of more 
than 50 sacks of cottonseed meal. 

Where corn stalks, grass and straw are burned, 
the losses are little less. 

What would you want to do to a man, Mr. 
Farmer, who deliberately set fire to one of your 
outbuildings and burned several tons of costly 
fertilizers? Yet this is exactly what you your- 
self are doing if you persist in burning over 
your fields. 

Rich land is the way to big crops, and when 
you travel the fire route you’re going in exactly 
the opposite direction. 
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—AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASS’N SALE— 


60---Aberdeen - Angus Cattle---60 


30 Bulls, 1 to 2 years old—30 Cows and 
Heifers-—To Be Sold 


Tuesday, April 7,1914 
THE FAIR GROUNDS, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Many cows have calves at foot and the others are well 
along in calf. The yearling heifers are very choice, 

The Cattle listed are from the bes: herds of the country, 
which have been producing and exhibiting GrandChampions. 

Prospeetive Cattle Buyers of the South can secure the 
same blood and individuality at this sale, as have produced 
the market toppers and prize-winners of recent years. 

This sale is managed by the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association by its Secretary. The Association is § 
not conducting it for pecuniary profit, but instead is defray- § 
ing the greater part of the expense from its treasury funds 
which are derived from other sources. The Association 
fully guarantees every animal. The object isto expediie the ¢ 
trade for buyers of the South. 


The United States Department of Agriculture is cooperating with the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association in this movement through its extensive organization of Farmers’ Cooperative DemonstrationWork 
ers. Every prospective buyer in the South can assure himself that everything that will be offered at the sale 
has the stamped approval of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Don’t forget, cattle breeders and farmers of the South, the Aberdeen-Angus is the greatest beef breed in 
the world. This has been demonstrated at the International, Chicago, the greatest Fat Stock Show of the 
world, as well as other leading shows in the North and South 

At the International, Aberdeen-Angus have won Ten Grand Championships on single steer out of a possible 
fourteen, Eleven Grand Championships out of a possible fourteen in Fat Carload Division and Thirteen Grand 
Championships out of a possible fourteen in Carcass Contest. The International has been conducted on a prac- 
Seater for fourteen years and its results show that Aberdeen- Angus have won more than all other breedss 
combine 

Every animal has been personally inspected by the American fe caee Angus Breeders’ Association and 
has been tuberculin tested and will be ready to go to any State in the Unio 


THE SALE BEGINS PROMPTLY AT 2 O°CLOCK—Auctioneer, Col. M. A. Judy. 
For Further Information and Catalogues of this Sate, Addrese—CHAS. GRAY, Secretary and Sale Mz as rer 
Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago., or DR. TAIT BUTLER, Memphis, Tennessee, 
Southern Reoresentative for the American Aberdeen- Angus Breeders’ Association. 
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THE P. H. HANES HERD 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


AT WEST END DAIRY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
A FEW PRIZE YOUNG HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Tnere is a Beef and Milk famine in this country. Pre- 
vent a Milk Famine on your farm by buying Holsteins. 
They are the record makers 
Ask ihe milk boys at A. & M. College (N. C.) They say 
Holsteins beat them all. 

When you get ready to weed out the old milkers, you 
have fine big beef. That’s it—good rich milk in abun 
dance and first grade beef when you kill. 

The Lucerne Herd of Holstein-Friesian Cattle at the West End Dairy Farm owned by Mr. P. H. Hanes is 
known all over the South. It’s pedigree unsurpassed. The members of this herd are from Pontiac Korkdyke 
and Lord Netherland de Kol. Here are two records of the herd: 








Woodcrest Aeggie Jewel, best record over 9 gallons, 


Woodcrest Aeggle Jewel, 16,426 ibs. milk; 699 Ibs. butter 
Woodcrest Meta Vernon, 14,643 ibs. milk; 583.03 Ibs. butter 


Mr, Hanes has for sale 2 number of young cattle, both male and female. Pedigrees sent on request and 
all questions answered gladly. 


Mr Hanes’ herd of Holstein-Friesians won over 20 prizes at the last Sta‘e Fair in Raleigh, 


The head of his herd is Rockdale Hengerveld de Kol, a Holstein-Friesian Bull which weighs 2 
This Buil is a direct descendant of the world renow ned bull Lord Netherland de Kol. 


Mr. Hanes expects to make extensive exhibits at the next State Fair of North Carolina. 


Address P. H. HANES, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Jersey Cattle 
and Brkshire Hogs 


_ YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


5 pounds. 

















This is the BEST Saw Mill 
<i, The Twentieth 


Century 


"nent d single 

We make & SS piece is 
these varia- ws guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and center friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 


J). A. FANE 2. 00. FE. 


"9 NORTBCAROLINA 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Varieties Guaranteed 


Gentine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, Triumph and others, ready March 20 and after. 
to 10,000 at $1.75 per 1000. Allover 10,000 at $1.60 per 1000. 
from us and get the best. Ref. Georgia Nationa! Bank. 


a 





























Prices of plants 1000 
Field peas and Duroc Jersey pigs for sale. Order 
THE JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, Ga. 

















Planting Cotton Seed, 
Improved Varieties 


Simpkins Prolific, King, Perry & Cook Im- 

proved. Carload and less carload quanti- 
ties. Write for our prices. 

W. A. Myatt, Jr, & Co, - . and heavy 

fence, six and 

twelve inch stay 

wires, 26 to 60 inches 

igh, a-wide variety for 

purposes, hog, sheep, 

e,poultry, otc. Prices 

ons from 144c a rod up. 

Made from best open hearth 

steel spring wire heavily gal- 

vanized.. Standard grade and 

fully guaranteed, Get our free 

catalog on ania line fence, barb 


“wire and tools. 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


Raleigh, N. C. 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Only Pure Strain Carefully selected. Kept pure 40 
in United States years. No other variety grown on 
ee §=6plantation of 1500 acres. Pure seed 
impossible where different kinds are grown. 1 oz. 15c; 
2 oz. 25c; 4 oz. 40c; 1-2 Ib. 60c; 1 lb. $1; 5 Ibs. $4.50; 10 Ibs. 
$8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Seed Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Celumbia Co., Ga. 





VA. 














Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; 
locality in America. 
grower 
you get 


Capacity 
4M to 30M 
Per Day 


Raised in 
best Bermuda grass 
By buying direct from 


Bed-Rock Prices. On! 4°: 


f. o. b. your station, February and March aa 
livery. Get a sample and try it. Order some today. 


R. G. STITT, SED Co) Alfalfa and Bermuda) 


YUMA, ARIZONA, 


~ —durable, light run. 
ost has Hustler vari- 
able belt pees. 





and soak. 
wire cable 








Before you buy get our 

SOLEMN {RON WORKS 
SS 305 S. Liberty St. 

P winston-Salem. sc. 


Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most I: ast- 


catalog. Describes every 


fart. Send posta’ today 





ing fertilizer. Lfndsey’s 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
» do the most good. , like hungry wolves any season if 
- yor bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
oait ever discovered for attrac ting all 
kinds of fish. Keeps you busy ulling 
them out. Write to- -day and ‘Jef a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J.B, Gregory, Dept. 5 St. Louis, Mo 


Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 


LINDSEY & SON, BEPT. 22, STATION A, ATLANTA, GA. 








Fastest, best mill made | 





OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis,Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 


New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





BE ADDRESSED 


COMMUNICATIONS STORER A. ae ERTISING OR SUBSCRIP' es IONS MAY 
ERED > ck POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


TO EITHER OFFICE AT ae. 


E} -ASS M y 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE TAC: iT OF [Ak 2CH, 3, 1879 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


six months, 50 cents; three months, 
rates apply in United States, Mexico, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

fer Canada, $1.50 per year; all other 


Qne year, $1; 

The above 
Panama, 

Rate 
year, 


25 cents. 
Cuba, Porto Rico, 


ai ¢ 


foreign countries, $2 per 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


to which 
on page 1 
that Mr. 
renewal, 
corrected 
properly 


The date 
yellow slip 
14,” means 
send in your 
and properly 
date does not 


your subscription is paid is 
opposite your name, printed 
Doe is paid up to Dece € 
it requires about ten have this date changed 
on your label, -Please advise us promptly if the label 
show when your subscription expires, 


on the 
“John 


en little red or 
Doe, 31 Dec. 


1914, ete. After you 


giv 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 
W a sult of 


Farmer on the 
This does not 
liable business 
lent dealings, 
The conditions 
to us within 


WILL 


positively 
fr 


make 


good the 
audulent i 


misreprese 


loss sustained 
ntations made 
part of any advertiser who proves to be 
mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated 
of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say, when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro are ssive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries 


by any subscriber as a 
in The Progressive 


a deliberate swindler. 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














The Progressive Farmer’s Free Service Blank 





F you want to enter your boy in the Corn Club, Mr. Progressive Farmer Subscriber, or your 
girl in the Canning Ciub, or if you wish to join the Farmers’ Union, or if you wish any of 
the literature or help mentioned in the blank herewith, just fill in so much of the blank as 

interests you and mail it to The Progressive Farmer at once. 


Do this now for this blank may not appear again this season. 
| The Progressive Farmer will refer-each name to the proper authority without charge to you. 


1. If you are not getting the bulletins of your State Department of 
Agriculture, and want them (free), write your name and address here: 


7 


Name. Address os 


| Ze ie you want your Board of Health to send 7 its free builetins, fill 
| in the following blank: 


IN ame Address __-_.- erate acetate aaieecsneee 


3. If you have a boy (between ten and eighteen) you would like to en- 
ter in the Boys’ Corn Club work this year, write his name here and we 
will give it to the authorities (no membership fee or dues): 


| Name ____-.-- bees sacs c), SEI ees 5 eh e 


4. Ifa entre the Canning Club (same conditions) write her name 
here: 


| Name... askin 


Address 


5. Iiy you are interested in the Farmers’ Union and would like to know 
more about it, write your name and address here: 


Name -. : Address 

6. If your wife might be interested in organizing a club of ‘‘United 
Farm Women’”’ in your neighborhood, please write her name here: 
tol ee Address 


7. If you are in favor of requiring negroes to buy land in communi- 
| ties to themselves, and would like further free literature if issued, write 
| your name here: 


| Name _-- Address 


8. If you areinterested in getting better schools through local taxation 
and consolidation of districts in your neighborhood, write your name here: 
Name - - Address = 


9. If you have any neighbors you think might be induced to subscribe 
to the Progressive Farmer, write their names here: 


Name Address 


Name Address 


Address 


What features of The Progressive Farmer do you like best? 


Name 
10. 


11. What changes or additions to the paper do you think would make it 
more interesting or helpful to farmers and their families? 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








FEEDING VALUE OF COARSE 
HAYS 


These Materials Are Usually High in 
Fiber and Consequently Less Di- 
gestible 


READER wants to know the feed- 

ing value of ‘‘oat and peavine 
hays as compared with timothy, Ber- 
muda, Texas prairie and Arkansas 
sedge grass.’’ We are unable to give 
the feeding value of ‘‘Texas prairie” 
hay, but can give the usually accept- 
ed nutrients in ‘‘prairie grass” hay. 
We are also unable to find any diges- 
tion experiments indicating the feed- 
ing value of the so-called ‘‘sedge”’ 
grass of the South, and, therefore, 
cannot give the feeding value of ‘‘Ar- 
kansas sedge grass’’ hay. It is quite 
eertain, however, that the value of 
so-called ‘“‘broom sedge” or “sedge 
grass,’ as a hay, will depend very 
largely on the stage of its growth at 
which it is cut. If cut when young 
it may make a medium quality of 
grass hay, but if allowed to reach 
near maturity it will be too high in 
fiber and hard to digest. 

The following is the composition 
of corn stover, “broom sedge” and 
eottonseed hulls for purposes of com- 
parison: 





Cotton- 
seed 
Hulls 


Broom 
Sedge 


Corn 
Stover 





Per Cent/Per Cent|Per Cent 
22.0 6.6 11.1 

4.4 

Crude Protein --_-- 4.9 
Crude fiber 26. 
Nit. free Ext... _- 41. 
Fats 1. 














The digestible nutrients (or feed- 
ing value) of 100 pounds of the 
other hays mentioned are shown in 
the following: 





Carbo- 


Protein hydrates 





Ibs. 
36.7 
38.6 


s 

Oat hay 1 
Ve 

42.4 i 
16 
1 


Peavine hay 
Timothy hay 
Bermuda hay 
Prairie grass hay 


44.9 
42.9 











We were compelled to give merely 
the composition of ‘‘broom sedge” or 
“sedge grass,’’ because we could find 
no digestion experiments by which 
its digestibility had been determined; 
but the circumstance may be used 
to call attention to the difference be- 
tween the composition of a feed and 
the part which the animal is able to 
use, or its digestibility. The differ- 
ence in terms used is also sometimes 
confusing to those who are not fa- 
miliar with such matters. In giving 
the composition or analysis of a feed 
the terms ‘‘fiber’’ and ‘‘nitrogen-free 
extract”? are used; whereas in stating 
the digestible nutrients in the feed 
the term ‘carbohydrates’? includes 
both the fiber and the nitrogen-free 
extract, or so much of this as is diges- 
tible. The amount of “crude fiber,” or 
“fiber,’’ in a feed is something of an 
index or guide to its digestibility and 
value. For instance, in 100 pounds 
of cottonseed hulls there are 46.3 
pounds of ‘fiber’? and 33.4 pounds 
of ‘nitrogen-free extract,’ while in 
100 pounds of corn there are 2.2 
pounds of ‘fiber’? and 70.4 pounds of 
“nitrogen-free extract.’”’ Only 47 per 
cent of the ‘“‘fiber’’ and 34 per cent of 
the ‘“‘nitrogen-free extract’’ in cotton- 
seed hulls are digestible, whereas in 
corn 58 per cent of the ‘‘fiber’ and 
93 per cent of the ‘“nitrogren-free 


extract”? are digestible, the result is 
that while there are 79.7 pounds of 
crude fiber and nitrogen-free ex- 
tract combined in cottonseed hulls 
and only 72.6 pounds of these ma- 
terials in 100 pounds of corn, still 
because of the small amount of 
“fiber’’ in corn and its greater digesti- 
bility it contains 66.8 pounds of di- 
gestible carbohydrates (fiber and ni- 
trogen-free extract) in 100 pounds, 
whereas there are only 33.2 pounds 
of digestible carbohydrates in 100 
pounds of cottonseed hulls. Coarse 
hays, like ‘‘sedge grass,” are high 
in fiber and consequently less di- 
gestible and of less value. 


Composition of a Tobacco Fertilizer 


READER wishes to know the per 

cent of plant foods in a tobacco 
fertilizer made of the following ma- 
terials: 


800 pounds cottonseed meal; 

800 pounds 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate; 

300 pounds sulphate of potash; 

100 pounds nitrate of soda. 


We shall assume that the cotton- 
seed meal contains 6.2 per cent of 
nitrogen, 2.5 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 1.5 per cent of potash; that 
the high-grade sulphate of potash 
contains 50 per cent of potash and 
the nitrate of soda 15.5 per cent of 
nitrogen, and the analysis will be as 
follows: 





Phos. 
Acid 


Nitro- Potash 





Ibs. 


20.0 
128.0 


000.0 
000.0 


Ibs. 


12.0 
00.0 


150.0 
000.0 


800 Ibs. cotton seed 

meal 

800 lbs. acid phosphate 

300 lbs. sulphate of 
potash 

100 lbs. nitrate of soda 


2,000 Ibs. totals 





162.0 
8.1 


148.0 
7.4 





Per cent 














Feeding Silage to Mules 
HAVE 75 mules and am thinking 
of building a silo. What size 

should the silo be? Is sorghum good 
for silage, and if not, what crop is 
good?” 

When mules are at hard work it is 
doubtful if more than one-third their 
roughage should be silage, but when 
idle they might well be fed entirely 
on silage. Some ‘report that silage 
proves satisfactory for mules without 
any other roughage, but when doing 
hard work, there is some danger of 
too great looseness of the bowels if 
fed more than half a roughage ra- 
tion of silage. In view of these facts 
we shall estimate an average of 20 
pounds of silage per day per mule, 
For feeding one year at that rate 
would require about 275 tons of 
silage for 75 mules one year. When 
feeding silage in hot weather it is 
necessary to feed the silage more 
rapidly than in winter to keep it from 
spoiling on the top surface. For this 
reason we would advise two silos of 
say 150 tons capacity each instead of 
one large silo. With the smaller silo 
a greater depth would be fed off the 
top surface daily and there would be 
less danger of damaged silage in 
warm weather. 

If sorghum is allowed to mature 
before being put into the silo it makes 
good silage, although not as good as 
corn. On poor lands it yields a 
heavier tonnage per acre than corn, 
and, therefore, on land that will not 
make 30 or 35 bushels of corn per 
acre, we advise the use of sorghum, 


but on rich lands we believe corn will 
make the most feed, quality consid- 
ered, and the silage is probably more 
satisfactory for mule feeding. To be 
certain to hold 275 tons of silage, a 
silo should be about 20 feet in di- 
ameter and 45 to 50 feet high, and 
to hold 150 tons each the two silos 
should be about 16 feet in diameter 
and 38 to 40 feet high, or 18 feet 
in diameter and 32 to 34 feet high, 
the former dimensions being prefer- 
able, 





Making an 8-3-3 Fertilizer 


READER wishes to know “how 

much cottonseed meal, acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash it will 
take to make an 8-3-3- fertilizer with- 
out a filler.’”’ It is not possible to 
make exactly an 8-3-3 fertilizer from 
these materials without a filler, but 
with cottonseed meal containing 6.2 
per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 1.5 per cent of 
potash, and 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash, con- 
taining 50 per cent of potash, the fol- 
lowing is about as closely as it can 
be figured: 


1,000 pounds cottonseed meal; 
900 pounds acid phosphate; 
100 pounds muriate of potash. 


This gives a fertilizer containing 
8.45 per cent phosphoric acid, 3.1 per 
cent of nitrogen and 3.25 per cent of 
potash. With a higher grade of cot- 
tonseed meal containing 6.5 per cent 
of nitrogen and 14 per cent acid phos- 
phate the following materials would 
make almost exactly an 8-3-3 mix- 
ture: 

925 pounds cottonseed meal. 
95 pounds muriate of potash. 
980 pounds acid phosphate. 


2,000 pounds. 





Protein, Nitrogen and Ammonia 


READER asks the following per 

tinent question: “I have bought 
some cottonseed meal. The guaran- 
tee on the tag says, ‘Protein 36 per 
cent.’ Now, what does that mean 
as a plant food or nitrogen? 

“J asked the president of a mill 
making meal guaranteed to contain 
7% to 8% per cent ammonia (6.18 
to 7 per cent nitrogen) what that 
meant in protein and he could not 
tell me.”’ 

There is one pound of nitrogen in 
6144 pounds of protein; therefore, to 
find the per cent of nitrogen in meal 
containing 36 per cent of protein, 
we have only to divide 36 by 6% and 
we find that a meal guaranteed to 
contain 36 per cent of protein con- 
tains 5.77 per cent of. nitrogen, or 
equivalent to 7 per cent of ammonia. 

To find the amount of protein in 
a meal containing 7% to 8% per 
cent of ammonia we must multiply 
by 5.15, or first find the amount of 
nitrogen in the 7% to 8% of am- 
monia, and then multiply the result 
by 614 to obtain the protein. To find 
the nitrogen when the ammonia is 
stated we have only to multiply the 
amount of ammonia by 0.8235; for 
0.8225 of ammonia is nitrogen. An- 
other rule is to multiply the amount 
of ammonia by 14 and divide the 
product by 17, which will give the 
nitrogen. 

Since a meal containing 71%4-to 8% 
per cent of ammonia contains 6.18 
to 7 per cent of nitrogen, such a meal 
will contain 6.18*6.25 to 76.25 
per cent of protein, or 38.6 to 43.75 
per cent of protein. 

No cottonseed meal will contain as 
low as 36 per cent of protein unless 
it has had too large a proportion of 
hulls mixed with it. There is no rea- 
sonable excuse for cottonseed meal 
containing less than 40 per cent of 
protein or 6% per cent of nitrogen, 


and some States will not allow meal 
to be sold as such that contains less 
than 6.18 per cent of nitrogen—7% 
per cent of ammonia, equivalent to 
38.6 per cent of protein. 


Corn Fertilizers for Arkansas Upland 


A* Arkansas reader asks: ‘‘What 
proportions of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, cottonseed meal and pot- 
ash should be used as a fertilizer for 
corn on old upland with clay foun- 
dation? What formula of high-grade 
commercial fertilizer is best for 
same?”’ 

We usually recommend for such a 
purpose equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
Arkansas soil will probably not gen- 
erally give a profit on potash in a 
fertilizer for corn; but if it is desired 
to use potash (more than is contained 
in the cottonseed meal) then 950 
pounds each of cottonseed meal and 
16 per cent acid phosphate and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash will give 
a fertilizer with 3.1 per cent of ni- 
trogen, 8.9 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 3.3 per cent of potash. Or, 
if less potash will satisfy, 1,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 950 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
will give a mixture containing 3.3 
per cent of nitrogen, 9 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 2.15 per cent of 
potash. This should prove an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for corn on Arkansas 
soils deficient in nitrogen, but as 
stated we would leave out the potash. 
A mixed complete commercial ferti- 
lizer containing about 3 per cent of 
nitrogen, 9 to 10 per cent of phes- 
phoric acid and 1 to 2 per cent of 
potash should prove satisfactory, if 
any commercial fertilizer gives profit- 
able results under corn on the land 
in question. It must always be re- 
membered that corn does not respond 
to the use of commercial fertilizers 
with the same profitable increase in 
yield as some other crops, such as cot- 
ton, for instance, and large amounts 
should generally be used only under 
special conditions. 





Feeding Sorghum Seed 


READER states he has 250 bush- 
els of sorghum seed for which he 
can find no sale and wants to know 
its feeding value compared with corn 
and how it should be fed to cattle 
with corn and cottonseed meal: 
The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of sorghum 
seed and corn: 





Sorghum ‘ 
eS Corn 





Ib 
Digestible protein ; 7 
Digestible carbohydr’tes 5s 66 
Digestible fats 3. #4 


Ss. 


8 
8 
3 





Since sorghum seed are rather 
small and hard they should be ground 
for feeding. Sorghum heads are of- 
ten chopped up and fed without 
grinding, but there is little doubt but 
that grinding will be better if it can 
be done at a reasonable cost. It will 
be observed that the sorghum seed 
resemble corn. quite closely in com- 
position, being relatively low in pro- 
tein and high in carbohydrates. 
These seed may, therefore, be fed 
as corn is fed with cottonseed meal, 
or may take the place of corn in any 
ration, by allowing about six pounds 
of sorghum seed to five pounds of 
corn. Two parts by weight of these 
sorghum seed to one part of cotton- 
seed meal should make a good ration 
for cattle, unless the roughage is 
from legumes, when the cottonseed 
meal should be decreased. 


—<——$ 
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What Farmers Want to Know 











BENEFITS OF CROSSING 


A Cross Within the Species May Be 
of Value 


OME experiments made at the 

Virginia Station, in which differ- 
ent strains of the same variety were 
used, and plats being strains of the 
same corn mixed and planted, showed 
considerable increase over any 
strain planted alone. Why is this? 
And where rows were planted alter- 
nately of two strains, and one row 
was detassled and the other not, the 
detasseled row made the greatest 
yield. Is there a definite reason for 
this?” 

It has been found in vegetable life 
that a cross within the species is an 
invigoration in the progeny. Con- 
stant in and in breeding of either 
plants or animals leads to weakness 
and decrease of vigor. The detassled 
row was fertilized by a _ different 
strain of the same variety of corn 
grown under somewhat different en- 
vironments, and the result was in- 
creased vigor and productiveness in 
the crossed row over the one self- 
fertilized. 

It is just the same where a breeder 
of cattle brings in a new bull of the 
same breed, but not close akin to his 
stock. The result is an improvement 
in the progeny. ‘Then,’ you ask 
further, ‘“‘if one was growing corn for 
market, would it be advisable to de- 
tassel any rows, and if so, how many 
rows should be left between the de- 
tasseled rows? Would there be a ten- 
dency to make either row earlier by 
detasseling? The same bulletin ad- 
vises against propagating cross-bred 
corn.’’ I do not think that it would 
be advisable to detassel rows in the 
general corn field, except to go 
through and take out the tassels 
from stalks that show no signs of 
making an ear, and thus get rid of 
the pollen from barren stalks, and 
get rid of the tendency to barrenness. 
But every farmer should have a seed- 
breeding plot, and there the planting 
of alternate rows of his own corn al- 
ternately with rows of the same va- 
riety grown by someone else, . de- 
tasseling the rows of his own corn 
in order to secure the cross, will give 
him greatly increased vigor and pro- 
ductiveness in the seed. And if he 
goes still further and studies indi- 
vidual plants in the rows, selecting 
seed for the future breeding plot 
from the most productive individual 
plants, and the next season gets seed 
of the same variety from another 
source, he will be breeding upwards 
all the time. But, just as in animal 
life it is not advisable to cross two 
pure breeds, so in plant life; the 
breeding should be of the same va- 
riety rather than getting heterogene- 
ous tendencies that upset the line 
of breeding and require new selec- 
tions to establish a new heredity. 

Of course, a plant breeder, having 
in view a new development in any 
respect, may cross varieties in an ex- 
perimental way to endeavor to fix a 
new strain that may be an improve- 
ment. But this is a work that de- 
mands long and careful study and 
selection, for in breaking up the old 
hereditary tendencies it will take 
years to establish a new one and 
get the plants to come true to seed. 

I once undertook to get greater 
vigor in a variety of sweet corn to 
make it better suited to Southern 
conditions. I began with a cross of 
the Mammoth sugar corn from 
pollen of the Leaming, a Western 
field corn. The Leaming was used 
because of its color and great vigor 
of the plant. The first result of the 
cross was nondescript ears of yellow 
color, but unlike either plant used. 
These were planted, and the break 
showed. There were yellow wrinkled 
grains, but still a mixture. This 


process was continued for seven 
years before the corn came always 
yellow wrinkled grains. This corn 
was distributed all over North Caro- 
lina, and people were asked to keep 
it pure, but no one ever did. After 
returning to Raleigh from the South- 
ern Pines Station I was where corn 
was all around, and could not keep 
it pure, so that the work of years 
was lost. One man wrote: “That 
corn was so good we ate it all up. 
Send some more.” 





Lime for Melons 


WISH to know whether an appli- 

cation of lime carbonate will have 
a good or bad effect on watermeions, 
presuming the land is well drained 
upland with a fair amount of hu- 
mus.’’ 

I cannot say what the result would 
be, since I have never tried liming 
ahead of watermelons, but I am of 
the opinion that it would not be well 
to use the lime. Nearly all the land 


lot of old rotten manure, and they 
may come out. But about the best 
way will be to grub them out and 
prepare a good bed and plant some of 
the modern hybrid tea roses that will 
give you better flowers. Roses have 
been vastly improved in the last 25 
years. But do not stick the plants in 
the grass and think that they are go- 
ing to take care of themselves. 





Sweet Corn in the Mountains 


f eo is from Jackson County, 
North Carolina: “I want to know 
about the cultivation of sweet corn. 
What distance to plant and how many 
stalks in a hill, and the best variety 
to plant in this mountain section. I 
want to plant so as to have sweet 
corn come in with the tomatoes, 
which begin to ripen here late in 
August. How late can I plant sweet 
corn and get the ears by time of the 
usual frost, say October 10? I am 
planting some of the frost-proof cab- 
bage plants. Can I get them off and 
follow with any variety of sweet corn 
and get it before frost? Have never 
had any experience with sweet corn.” 

The earliest good sweet corn is the 
Golden Bantam. It makes small ears 
of extra fine quality, and grows about 
waist high. It can be planted in rows 





inspiration. 
and many-sided task was given. 


The Pharaoh is powerful. 


go on your way.” 


long for larger resources. 
cut my meadow in fine shape. 
grain to advantage. 





“WHAT IS THAT IN THINE HAND?” 


T is worth while to the farmer, in casting up accounts just now and preparing 

for the operations of the future, to go a long way back into history for a bit of 
There was once a man, himself a keeper of flocks, to whom a hard 
The man was Moses and the task was nothing 
less than to lead a vast company of slaves out of distressful bondage, 


The man began to hem and hesitate. 
not gifted in speech as my brother Aaron is. 
What can I do against his tremendous resources ?” 


Then out of the sky came the strange question: “What is that in thine hand ?” 


Now Moses, being a keeper of flocks, held in his hand at the momenta 
shepherd's crook. Perhaps this was nothing more than a twisted stick cut from 
a neighboring bush. He held it up in amazement. 
“Very well; cast it down before me,” came the voice. 
Moses was wise to obey. And that stick became the mightiest 
instrument of freedom the world has seen. 


We are all too prone to waste time hemming and hesitating. 
overestimate the appliances of the other man and to underestimate our own. 
The farmer sighs: 
If | had an up-to-date binder I could harvest my 
If | had a gas tractor I could plow my fields deep.” 
well enough to be ambitious for improvements, but meanwhile—what is that in 
thine hand? Do the best you can with what you've got.—The Country Gentleman. 


“lam 
I have no armies, no chariots of war. 


“] am buta plain man,” he said. 


“This is all I have,” he said. 


“Now take it up again and 


We are apt to 
We 


“If | only had a new mower | could 


It is all 








I know in the great watermelon sec- 
tion where I live is more or less acid, 
and the crops are enormous. We 
know that there are some things that 
thrive best on acid soil. Strawbder- 
ries, for instance, are decidedly in- 
jured by sweetening the land with 
lime. Cowpeas, unlike other le- 
gumes, are often injured by an ap- 
plication of lime. Hence it is always 
best to study the plant by experi- 
ments on a small scale to determine 
its needs. The Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station has done more work in 
this study of the lime requirements 
of different plants than any oiher 
station, and has published a list of 
plants that like or dislike lime. The 
director, Prof. H. J. Wheeler, Kings- 
ton, R. I., can furnish bulletins show- 
ing the effect of lime on different 
plants. ° 





Old Rose Bushes 


LEASE tell me what to do for some 

old rose bushes, which have stood 
25 years on our lawn. They do not 
bloom well after May, and there are 
some dead roots and stems? They are 
what we call monthly roses.”’ 

They have stood there 25 years, 
and in the grass, and have not been 
manured nor cultivated in all that 
time probably. A rose is as gross a 
feeder on manure as corn, and de- 
mands feeding and annual pruning, 
taking out the stunted wood and 
shortening back the new wood. Give 
the old bushes a good cleaning out 
and then dig in around them a good 


three feet apart and the plants six 
inches in the rows. The best sweet 
corn is the Country Gentleman. This, 
planted in the spring, will come on 
with your tomatoes or earlier, and to 
get them together you had better 
make two plantings. If you can get 
the cabbages off by July you can plant 
the Country Gentleman corn and get 
the ears before frost. But why not 
have tomatoes before late August? If 
you use glass sashes and hotbed and 
frames you can easily get them by 
the middle of July. I get them the 
middle of June from seed sown in 
February and the plants transplanted 
twice under glass, so that I have very 
strong plants to set when the weather 
suits. 


Butter Beans Failing 


WO correspondents write that 

their Lima beans make great 
vines and set lots of pods that do not 
fill but drop off, and they want a 
remedy. Doubtless both have been 
making the’ garden very rich with 
stable manure, and year after year 
this has caused a rank growth which 
enabled the plants to draw heavily 
on the mineral plant foods in the 
soil, and they have failed to main- 
tain these. The stable manure fur- 
nishes nitrogen mainly, and nitrogen 
promotes the vital activity of the 
plant, making a great growth, but 
when the minerals that make tubers 
and seeds are deficient the rank 
growth does not amount to much. 
What is needed is a good dose of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


potash and phosphate, which are the 
formers and carriers of starch, and 
starch is necessary to the formation 
of big potatoes and of beans in the 
pods. I manure my garden over 
every winter, and then add a mixture 
8 per cent phosphoric acid and 10 
per cent potash at the rate of 1,000 
pounds an acre, my soil being the 
sandy coast soil. In a heavy clay 
loam the acid phosphate alone would 
be needed. Where a garden has got- 
ten very rich in nitrogen from heavy 
manuring it will be best to drop the 
manure this year and use the phos- 
phate and potash only. It is as nec- 
essary to have a balanced ration in 
the soil for plants as to make a bal- 
anced ration for stock feeding, 





Potatoes on Black Soil 


HAVE some soil as black as 

tar, and seemingly all vegeta- 

ble matter and no sand. What fer- 

tilizer will I need for Irish pota- 
toes?” 

On land like that I would use very 
little nitrogen, only a little nitrate of 
soda for an early start. Mix 1,600 
pounds of acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, and 300 pounds of 
muriate of potash to make a ton, and 
use 1,000 pounds an acre in the fur- 
rows and mix well in the soil. 





Strawberries 


HAT are the best varieties of 
strawberries for home use and 
the best time to plant them?” 

There is such a host of varieties of 
strawberries that it is hard to name 
the best. For early the Early Ozark 
is good. For the main crop there is 
no better berry than Chesapeake, and 
for fall bearing the Superb is first 
class. . 





Nitrate of Soda 


ELLOG’S catalog quotes you on 

the use of nitrate of soda on 
strawberries. Please advise as to 
its use?”’ 

I have never advised the use of 
nitrate on strawberries in the spring, 
as it will make the fruit soft for 
shipping. But the time to fertilize 
strawberries heavily is just after the 
crop is off. Then a good application 
of a complete mixture in which ni- 
trate of soda is used will tend to pro- 
duce strong crowns for the next sea- 
son. 





Nut Grass 


ANY farms in this section are 
infested with nut grass. What 
is the best way to get rid of it?” 

I banished it from my garden by 
simply chopping it off every day. 
That cannot be done on a large scale. 
The best way will be to smother it 
out. Sow Canada peas in February; 
turn them under in June and sow 
cowpeas thickly; turn these under in 
September and lime the land and sow 
crimson clover. Turn this for corn 
or cotton and work clean, and there 
will be little left. Sow peas in the 
corn, of course. 





Roses 


OUR paper has been in our fam- 

ily for years, and we feel that 

we could not do without it. We have 

some fine roses that seem to be being 

ruined by borers. How shall we de- 
stroy them?’’ 

I have never known any sort of 
borer to attack roses. Perhaps it is 
some sort of canker that often at- 
tacks some roses about the base, es- 
pecially the Marechal Niel, and it is 
hard to overcome this. If there is a 
knotty excrescence at the base of the 
bush cut it away and mound the 
earth well above it and new roots 
may be put out above the canker. If 
there are really borers at work you 
can cut them out. 





Thanks for your paper of February 14. It’s 
invaluable to the farmers—splendid! My 
wife joins in praise of it.—John W. Robinson, 
Newton, N. C. 
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GROWING COTTON IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 





Some Valuable Points on Varieties, Culture and Fertilization of 
Cotton on Sandy Loam Soils of the Coastal Plain 





By C. B. Williams, N. C. Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


EVEN years’ fertlization 

variety experiments have been 
conducted on the sandy loam soil 
of the Edgecombe Test Farm. On 
the basis of these results and other 
information which we have, the sug- 
gestions below are given for the cul- 
ture and fertilization of cotton on 
the sandy loam soils of the Coastal 
Plain section, and the varieties of 
cotton which are best suited to them. 

Cotton is not a hard or exhaustive 
crop on the soil when the soil and 
crop are handled with care and in- 
telligence. A bale of cotton (1,000 
pounds of seed and 500 pounds of 
lint) removes from the soil in round 
numbers: 


and 


31 pounds of nitrogen, 
14 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
15 pounds of potash; 


worth at present prices of fertilizer 
ingredients $7.89. Only 47 cents 
worth of this is carried away in the 
lint. The seed can be sold or ex- 
changed for enough to return in com- 
mercial fertilizer considerably more 
plant feod than the lint and seed took 
from the soil. If the seed be ex- 
changed for cottonseed meal at the 
rate of pound for pound the value 
of the total plant food secured in the 
meal will be about double that con- 
tained in the seed. The stalks, leaves 
and bolls, which should never be 
burned, or otherwise removed, and 
90 to 95 per cent of which have 
come from the air, add organic mat- 
ter or humus, to the soil. If the land 
is liberally fertilized in the right way, 
well drained and protected from sur- 
face washing, it should continue to 
produce large and profitable crops of 
cotton from year to year, and with 
a good rotation and proper fertiliza- 
tion, should increase in fertility and 
in productiveness. None of our other 
staple crops are as easy on the soil as 
cotton if only lint is sold from the 
farm. 


Preparation and Cultivation.—The 
land should be thoroughly and 
well prepared by breaking in the fall 
or early spring to a depth of six or 
eight inches, and the soil may be 
gradually deepened beyond this for 
a few inches to advantage. Before 
planting, cut up well with a disk 
harrow to get rid of clods and to 
make a good seed-bed, and run off 
rows three and one-half to four feet 
apart, and on very fertile land four 
and one-half feet. As a rule the fer- 
tilizer should be put in the drill be- 
fore planting and the cotton planted 
on a level or just above the level, ac- 
cording to the season and drainage 
condition of the land. Weeders and 
light harrows may be run across the 
rows two or three times before and 
after the cotton is up and before cul- 
tivation with cultivators and hoeing 
begins. 

When the crop is well up and dan- 
ger of frost is over, hoe and thin to 
a stand of 15 to 20 inches in the 
drill, leaving as nearly as possible 
one stalk in a place, and giving great- 
er distance in the row and between 
rows as the productiveness of the 
land increases. On thin land the 
rows should be closer together and 
the cotton closer in rows, as the 
stalks do not grow very large; but 
distance should be given both ways 
as the land increases in productive- 
ness, from whatever cause brought 
about. Cultivate with good one or 
two-horse cultivators, which will not 
require more than two furrows at 
greatest to the row, every 10 days 
to two weeks and as nearly as possi- 
ble after rains to keep down grass 
and weeds and to conserve the supply 
of moisture. The cultivation should 
be comparatively deep early in the 
season, becoming shallow as the crop 
grows and the root system develops. 
Ordinarily cultivation should be con- 


tinued in the Coastal Plain section 
until July 1 or later. 

Varieties.—Up through 1909, 67 
varieties of cotton have been tested 
on the Edgecombe Farm, a number 
of these running through the entire 
period. Generally the later matur- 
ing varieties of the big-boll type have 
given the largest returns, though now 
and then, with a short growing sea- 
son, the small boll, early maturing 
kinds, have stood well. Among the 
varities which have done well are: 
Medium to Large Boll 

Varieties 
Russell's Big Boll, 
Culpepper’s Improved, 
Cleveland's Big Boll, 
Cook’s Improved, 
Brown's No. 1, 
Peterkin’s Improved. 


Smal! Bolled Va- 
rieties 
King’s Improved, 
Hodge, 
Webb, 
Broadwell’s Double- 
Jointed, 
Sugar Loaf. 


The results of variety tests have 
been published each year and are 
summarized in the February (1909) 


pounds per acre, and as much more 
as one can afford up to 1,000 pounds. 

The nitrogen may be all derived 
from blood, tankage, cottonseed meal, 
or similar products, or in part from 
one or all of these, and in part (up 
to one-half) from nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. 


Kainit, manure salt, sulphate or 
muriate of potash may furnish the 
potash, and acid phosphate the phos- 
phoric acid. Four hundred pounds of 
the above mixture would contain 28 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 28 pounds 
of nitrogen and 20 pounds of potash, 
and 91,000 pounds would contain 70 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 70 pounds 
of nitrogen and 50 pounds of potash. 
The required amounts of phosphoric 
acid in 400 and 1,000 pounds, re- 
spectively, of this mixture would be 
supplied by 175 and 438 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate; the ni- 
trogen by 215 and 538 pounds of 13 
per cent dried blood, and the potash 
by 100 pounds and 250 pounds of 20 
per cent manure salt. Other mate- 
rials or other grades of these same 
materials may be used, and it will 




















TWENTY-NINE ACRES THAT MADE 2,400 BUSHELS OF CORN 


Grown by George S. Arthur, Asheville, N, C, 


Bulletin. These results can be had 
for study by anyone specially inter- 
ested in them. 
Fertilization.—Analyses of these 
soils show that they are very low in 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid and 
only fairly well supplied with pot- 
ash and lime. Experiments show 
that nitrogen is the most needed con- 
stituent for the production of cotton, 
but that profitable results are se- 
cured from the use of materials car- 
rying potash and phosphoric acid. 
The aim of the farmer on the Coastal 
Plain soils of the State should be to 
supply as great amount as possible 
of the nitrogen requirements of his 
soil by establishing rotations in 
which leguminous crops come into 
the rotation at as frequent intervals 
as practicable. As many of these 
crops or crop residues should be 
plowed into the soil as possible to 
provide the requisite amount of ni- 
trogen for other crops in the rotation, 
and also to store the soil with plenty 
of organic matter inorderto maintain 
the soil in a good physical condition. 
Where commercial fertilizers are de- 
pended upon largely to supply the ni- 
trogen and other plant food constitu- 
ents, it is not possible, with the pres- 
ent results, to say just definitely what 
is the best proportion of these three 
constituents for most profitable re- 
turns, but it is certain that the fer- 
tilizer should carry a much higher 
percentage of nitrogen than has been 
used heretofore, if the soil is not well 
stocked with organic matter, and that 
the phosphoric acid may be de- 
creased. The indications are that for 
the average soil of the Coastal Plain 
a mixture containing about 7 per cent 
of available phosphoric acid, 7 per 
cent of nitrogen and 5 per cent of 
potash will give close to, if not the 
best, results. This mixture should be 
used at the rate of at least 400 


not be difficult, knowing just what 
they contain, to use such quantities 
of them as will be necessary to fur- 
nish the required amount of plant 
food, having in mind that it is the 
specific number of pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen, and potash that 
is desired, rather than a given weight 
of mixed fertilizer. 

It is not more, but perhaps less 
difficult to calculate the number of 
pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash to be applied per acre to 
any given crop from materials which 
are to be had than to estimate the 
exact number of pounds of the ma- 
terials to make a formula of a cer- 
tain composition; as for example, in 
an 8-2-2 goods. The question of 
filler does not have to be considered 
in doing this, as is necessary in mak- 
ing a fertilizer formula in the usual 
way. When it is desired, for in- 
stance, to apply the equivalent of 400 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer mix- 
ture containing 7 per cent of avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7 per cent of 
nitrogen and 5 per cent of potash, 
or 24 pounds of phosphoric acid, 28 
pounds of nitrogen and 20 pounds of 
potash, it is only necessary to divide 
the number of pounds of plant food 
desired per acre (28, 28 and 20) by 
the percentage composition of the 
materials to be used, as follows: 
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found most profitable to divide the 
whole fertilizer application into twa 
parts, putting in one-half in the drill 
at planting and reserving the other 
half to be applied alongside the row 
as a side dressing about July 1. 
However, instead of this, if the soil 
is not_of too open a nature, all the 
phosphoric acid and potash, with one- 
half of the nitrogen in the form of 
cottonseed meal, dried blood, or some 
other form of available organic nitro- 
genous material, may be put in at 
planting of the cotton and the re- 
maining half of the nitrogen reserved 
to be applied in a more immediately 
available form, like nitrate of soda, 
alongside the rows about July 1, 
after the plants have gotten well 
started in their growth and the roots 
have fairly well filled the soil. 


A Corn Crop That Paid 


WENTY-FOUR hundred and ten 

bushels of corn on 29 acres of 
land in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina is an enviable record, 
yet this is what has been accom- 
plished by George S. Arthur, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., R. F. D., during the sea- 
son of 1913. On April 25, 1913, he 
plowed under a heavy crimson elover 
sod, which was thoroughly rolled and 
disked immediately after plowing; 
then applied 1,500 pounds of ground 
limestone rock and _ harrowed in. 
Miles’ Single-ear corn was planted 
May 6, immediately after the land 
had been harrowed and rolled. The 
soil is of black loam about three feet 
deep, with a pipe clay and yellow sub- 
soil. Following is a report of the 
cost of making the crop, rating teams 
at $3 per day: 





Oo!) ee ee ere ie eee eee ee $58.00 
Rolling and disking ....ccccccccccece 34.00 
Lime, and labor applying ....ccccecece 94.06 
Harrowing and rolling ..cccccscccccee 30.00 
CE EE WII CITIES. v6.0 ss 3 hb Oc 0 aoe 14.06 
Cultivating four times with a two- 
TOPO CUMUIVOROE o-5-0 ose si5cs-%, 0 siniers 6 970 48.00 
Cultivating one time with @ one- 
HOPree CUIIVELO? o66 keds cee sce eevee 12.06 
Se ee oer re eee ee 20.00 
TOUR bc:c0e cae te cead sete Va Waele ees $310.06 
At time of harvesting corn was 


worth a dollar a bushel, so that the 
29 acres produced $2,410, with an 
average gross income of $83.14 per 
acre. Deducting the cost, the aver- 
age net income for the 29 acres is 
$72.41, which all will agree is quite 
profitable farming. During the last 
cultivation the land was sown with 
crimson clover and on January 1, 
1914, there was a a heavy growth of 
clover covering the ground. 
Asheville, N.C. N. BUCKNER. 





Foolish Line Fence Quarrels 


WRITER in Farm and Fireside 

gives some good advice to farm- 
ers about avoiding friction over 
boundary lines. Almost any neigh- 
borhood has its farmers who have 
had their bitter quarrels over fences 
and the location of a boundary. This 
writer says: 

‘Hardly one farm owner knows the 
real beginning or location of his 
rightful boundary, and yet he will 
get into a swearing rage and nurse 
hatred and bitterness for years if his 
neighbor’s fence juts over a foot on 
his land; or if the hungry cattle 
break over the flimsy barrier to the 
green fields of Jordan. How much 
better to combine and say, ‘Here, Ill 
furnish half the wire and posts, and 
help make the fence, if you will fur- 
nish the other half, and so we'll 
strike a line as near as we can get, 
and let it go at that. If part is too 
much on me, never mind; if too far 








Number of Pounds of Plant | ._ | Percentage Composition of |__ Number of Pounds of Fer- 
— : : =>} til fz Is per A 

Food per Acre Wanted : the Materials to be Used yee nd Sears per eee 

Phosphoric Acid----- 28 lbs. |——| 16% Acid Phosphate --.-..---- EE eee 175 pounds. 

Mitrogen: ............. 28 lbs. |-——} 13% Dried Blood-_-..----..-- — | er,  e 

a 20 lbs. |——| 20% Manure Salt_-_-..--....- Eee eres ae 100 pounds. 




















With cotton planted on the coarse 
sandy or fine sandy loam soils of the 
Coastal Plain section which have open 
or only moderately retentive sandy 
clay subsoils, it has generally been 


on you, call it square rather than 
quarrel about it.” I wouldn’t be an- 
noyed by other people’s cattle for the 
cost of the fence, nor let mine dis- 
turb anyone else.’’ 
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‘Bigger Crops 


Inoculate your seed or soil with 
MULFORD NITRO-GERM. It insures 
a bigger load of alfalfa or clover and 
bigger crops of all legumes—soy 
beans, cowpeas, vetch, etc. 


,) THE MULFORD 
NITRO-GERM : 


restores and improves the soil—theactive ~ 
nitrogen -fixing bacteria contained in 
MULFORD NITRO-GERM store up nitro- 
gen for succeeding crops. 
Be sure you use The MULFORD NITRO-GERM, 
prepared and tested by the famous Mulford 
Laboratories. Backed by a reputation which Ys) 
has made Mulford Antitoxins, Vaccines, assayed ‘ 
and tested drugs standard everywhere, 
If your local dealer hasn’t MULFORD NITRO- 
GERM, we will send on receipt of price— 
garden size, 50c; 1-acre size, $2; 5-acre size, $9. 
Special price onlarger acreage. Fmportant 
tie Wai for what legume crop you want 
Write for FREE BOOKLET No, 8, 


H. K, MULFORD COMPANY 
ne 




















the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre. 
of stumps aday. 30-days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special, introduc- 

tory Py ice proposition. 

rite ‘today for 

big x free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG, CO, 
180 22nd St.. 

f Centerville, 


Trip! 
Power 











anger’ 
Our esate 


ahh i receive and approve 
of your bicycle. We ship 


ma cent Cero in advance, 






prepay _ freight, and allow 
f10D FREE TRIAL, 


a: 






NS 
—% | 


any test you wish. If you are 
# then not perfectly satisfied or 
Sinus don’t wish to keep the bicycle 
We you may ship it back to us at 
Sy eal and you will not 

ut one ce 


beo 

LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the 
hest grade 
bicycle it is possible to Goes ) one small 
profit above actual factory cost. You save 
610 to 625 middlemen’s profits by buying direct 
of us and have fara Fe ge guarantee nd 
your bicycle. DO N BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires from anyone tg any price until you receive our 
catalogues and earn our unheard of factory prices and 

remarkable 8 pecial TON “ ; 
when you receive our 
You WILL BE AS ONISHED beautiful catalogueand 
study our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied 
with 61 profit above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our bicycles under your own nae plate at 

double our prices. Orders filled the day rece ° 
GECOND HAND BICYCLES~—A limited Raber taken 
ee Lage 23 aur Chicago retail stores will be closed out at 
$8 each. Descriptive bargain pereeoy freee 
reer wheels, inner tubes, 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE lamps, cyclometers, parts, 
repairs and parts for all bicycles at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for ourLarge Catalogue 
beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
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interesting matter and Ltd information. It only 
costs a postal to get everythin Address 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. s S187 CHICAGO, ULL. | 





SOYVAL oe A HULLERS| 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 















Y, 


Dept. 
Chattanooga, - Tenn, 


| fellows are waxing 


| winter 


| ized soil makes the idea of crop plant- 
manywherein the U.S. without | 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








FURROW SLICES 








DON’T PLANT TOO SOON 





See That You Have a Fine Seed Bed 
First 

ERHAPS some of you, my read- 

ers, have felt the subtle longing 

that the peeping of the frogs, the 
springing of the grass and the mating 
of birds intensifies about this time of 
the year — the 
longing to be 
about the plant- 
ing of seeds. 
Better work off 
the fever in 
planting Eng- 
lish peas, cab- 
bage plants, 
etc., than to let 
it get you into 
the premature 
planting of the 
standard crops, 
such as corn. 





MR. FRENCH 
“The early bird catches the worm,” 
no doubt, but he also catches a frost 
every now and then, and then he feels 
badly and wishes he hadn’t. 


The early bird farmer often catches 
a frost, too, when 


oats where the winter-broken land 
seems to invite so strongly. And if 
spring oats were a fairly sure crop 
in the South our dry February would 
make conditions ideal for sowing the 
crop on winter-plowed land. But 
over much of our country the spring- 
sown oat is a fake. Warm weather 
comes too soon, and early hot, dry 
weather spells ruin to the oats crop. 
So we content ourselves with the Sep- 
tember-sown oats, and reserve the 
land we are tempted to sow in spring 
oats for soy beans, that magnificent 
legume that revels in hot weather and 
produces a more valuable crop, as 
regards both forage and grain, than 
do oats; and, too, leaves the soil in 
much finer condition for cheap prep- 
aration for a fall crop. 
Cascade, Va. A. L. FRENCH. 


THE BROAD TERRACE SAVES 
LAND 





Some of Its Advantages and How to 
Build It 

ARROW terraces are good, but 

when the slope ‘of the hill does 

not exceed 10 or 12 feet to the hun- 


will not produce as well as the other 
rows, but after one year’s cultiva- 
tion the soil works its way into the 
low places and these adjacent rows 
become as good as any other rows. 

If the land is planted in grain, 
the grain should be sown or drilled 
on. the terrace as well as between the 
terraces. If a drag harrow is drawn 
over the surface to knock off lumps, 
the binder or mower will pass over 
the terrace without any damage to 
the machine or any loss of grain; in 
fact, it is in the grain crop that the 
broad terrace proves to be of greatest 
advantage to the farmer. 


Auburn, Ala. Eh. F. CAUTHEN. 





Man Who Plants All Cotton Under 
Present Conditions Needs a 
Guardian 

N ARTICLE appeared in a leading 

financial publication of February 
4 that should be studied with care by 
all farmers of the South, at this par- 
ticular season, when the planting or 
pitching the crop is to be decided. 
The all-cotton farmer especially 
should note these statements with 
eare. The article 





he rushes his crops 
into a poorly pre- 
pared seed-bed, 
and then come the 


usual seasons of 
cold rains. The 


chilled germs come 
to life slowly and 
then the feeble 
blades appear 
above ground, and 
if they are not ac- 
tually killed they 
hesitate over the 
thought of branch- 
ing out into such 
anunfriendly 
world. Not so with 
the hardy weeds 
and grasses—those 
wild fellows who 
are the results of 
the survival of the 
strongest. They 








says: “Taking all 
growths into con- 
sideration, the 
number of bales 
produced this sea- 
son will probably 
exceed the record 
crop of 1911-12.” 
It goes further and 


says: ‘In fact, it 
looks as. though 
the rest of the 


world will this sea- 
son produce a 
larger number of 
bales than Ameri- 
ca for the first 
tine;” Then it 
gives these fig- 
ures of compara- 
tive takings by the 
Continent of cot- 
ton raised in India. 
From September 1 








laugh at frost and 
cold, and the oc- 
casional warm day 
is a veritable elixir 
of life to them. So 
while the less hardy plants are hang- 
ing on, hoping for weather that will 
better fit their life habits, the wild 
strong and usurp- 
ing the land that the farmer has set 
aside for his warm weather pets. 


The row 
slope of the terrace, 
paratory 


Early Harrowing Kills Weeds 
HEN the corn land has been 


deeply broken during the early 
, and the mellow, frost-pulver- 


ing almost irresistible, hitch the 
horses to the disk harrow and double 
cut the land thoroughly. This will 
the more thoroughly fine the soil, 
making more plant food available for 
the coming crop, and at the same 
time millions of those wild husky 
robber plants will have been killed 
in their infancy; for while they are 
very bold in the presence of weaker 
plants they are no match—in their 
early life—for a disk harrow. And 
two or three crops of these fellows 
killed before the cultivated crop is 
planted will do wonders in the sav- 
ing of hard labor later. 

Then when the land becomes warm 
plant the seeds in the finely pulver- 


| ized soil and watch how these semi- 


| tropical fellows will grow when they 


have the right environment. And 
then don’t forget to start the har- 
rows and weeders as soon as the seeds 
are in the ground; for while you may 
have killed three crops of the wild 
fellows before your crop was planted, 
there are yet other crops of them 
that will not be backward about com- 
ing forward. For these fellows, too, 
do not object to living in a warm soil; 
in fact, they seem rather to enjoy it. 

We have a hard time every spring 
resisting the temptation to sow spring 


of stakes, 


to plowing for a new crop. 


(Courtesy 
A BROAD TERRACE 


are two feet 
row of corn stalks 


Alabama 


which 
The and velvet beans on 
dred, the broad terraces 
better. While the narrow terrace is 
more cheaply built, it is more easily 
brokgn down, and is very much in 
the way during cultivation. A ter- 
raced field in which the weeds have 
been permitted to grow on the ter- 
races presents a very unsightly ap- 
pearance. In addition to this objec- 
tion, the weeds on the terrace draw 
plant food and moisture from the ad- 
jacent rows of cotton or corn and 
prevent these rows from making 
more than half a crop. To keep the 
weeds and grass down requires as 
much time as it does to cultivate a 
row of cotton or corn, and, if they 
are not kept down, they mature seed 
that scatter over the fields and in- 
terfere with succeeding crops. 


are much 


The narrow terrace can be ‘easily 
converted into the broad terrace by 
throwing with a good two-horse turn 
plow to both sides of the old terrace 
eight or 10 furrows. These furrows 


will make a bank 10 or 12 feet 
wide. As soon as the soft dirt be- 


comes settled, the terrace should be 
plowed up again to make it still high- 
er and wider. Two or three such 
plowings will make the terrace suffi- 
ciently high and strong for all ordi- 
nary purposes. 

A small two-horse road machine or 
a V-shaped wooden drag are good im- 
plements for building the broad ter- 
race. These machines are not ex- 
pensive. 

One or more rows of cotton or corn 
should be put on top of the broad 
terrace and given ordinary cultiva- 
tion. These will often be the best 
in the field. The first year that the 
terrace is built the adjacent rows 


apart and 15 inches high, 
top of it are 


to January 23, this 
year, they took 
356,000 bales; 
same period last 
year, 113,000, and 
same period year before last 67,000. 

I don’t think that under most fa- 
vorable conditions a wise farmer can 
afford to buy for use on his farm any- 
thing that he can raise. But under 
the conditions pictured in this article, 
a farmer who plants all cotton ex- 
pecting to buy the supplies necessary 
to run his farm, should have a guardi- 
an appointed for him. 

A. J. McKINNON. 
Maxton, N. C. 


Experiment Station) 


shows the crest and 


cut pre- 





County Cotton Graders 


S TO who would pay the official 

weigher and grader under my 
plan of marketing cotton does not 
affect the real idea. It would be 
disposed of easily by letting the own- 
er of the cotton pay it. He could 
well afford to pay it, for the infor- 
mation he would get, to wit, the 
weight of his cotton, the grade to 
which it belongs, and the price of 
cotton for the day. 

There would be a number of de- 
tails to work out, but none of them 
would be difficult. Ginners’ weights 
are usually accurate. The main fea- 
ture is the grading of the cotton ac- 
cording to the Government standard 
grades. Under the present make- 
shift system, no two markets have 
the same system of grading and no 
two buyers, even on the same market, 
would be likely to grade a bale of 
cotton the same. Buyers know little 
about grading and farmers know 
nothing. What is needed is some way 
to tell the farmer what he has and 
what it is worth. 

BE. S. MILLSAPS. 

Statesville, N. €. 
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Saturday, March 14, 1914.] 


Be sure you’re Certain-teed— 
then go ahead. 

Roof every building on your 
farm—house, barn, silo, granary, 


machine shed—everything with 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


This 15-year-guarantee label is 
on every roll or crate—and the 
three biggest roofing mills in the world 
ack up the, Fa heen t 
o roofing proves any’ hing, 
This label is your insurance, 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General fing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, Ill, Marseilles, IL, York, Pa, 
















Made toMeasure 


NEW YORK 
STYLES 


(Suit or Overcoat) 
$10 to $22 
WeSAVE You$8 


Just slip into a hand- 
some Glen Rock suit 
or overcoat. 
perfect fit. Feel the 
smartness of New 
York’s latest fashion 
for stylish men. 

But you get more than New York style and fit in 
every Glen Rock garment. You get that skill and 




















Besides all this we save you money. ou see we 
sell to you direct. The profit which usually goes to 
the retailer goes to you. 

Can you »fford to pass up this great, ‘‘direct-from- 
the-mill” offer? This is the ‘Glen Rock’’ plan—we 
save you at least $8 on every overcoat, on every 
suit and fit you perfectly. Wehave a STYLE Book 
for you. It contains Fashion Plates galore—and 40 
pieces of goods showing popular patterns the men 
of New York are wearing this very minute. 

Write for Free Style Book and Samples. 

GLEN ROCK WOOLEN C0., 
205 Main St., - Somerville, N. J. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty-Five Per Cent 















A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Whe Writes 

A, L. Rice, a prominent Manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weath- 
er proof, fire proof and as durable as oil 
paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone, 
or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much, 
Write to Mr A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 
North St., Adams, N, Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars, Write today. 
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There’s a Reason 
GANTT MFG. CO. 


MACON, GA. 


| bacco farmers are as cranky as cot- 


WARNING TO TOBACCO 
FARMERS 


Tobacco Is High Largely Because of 
Three Short Crops—Big 1914 Crop 
Means Danger 


HY farmers use such little judg- 
ment J don’t know. It seems 
they use less common sense than 
any set of folks I ever saw. I used 
to think cotton farmers used very 
little judgment, but I think now to- 


ton farmers. 

The high price of tobacco last fall 
nas caused a great many to lose their 
balance. Just because tobacco sold 
high last fall, they seem to think it 
will continue to be high. There is a 
reason in all things, and for all 
things; as most of us know, we have 
had three short crops in succession. 
There is some competition, but the 
main reason for the high prices is on 
account of the three short crops. 
Now to keep the prices up we must 
use a little common sense; common 
sense teaches us that if we raise more 
tobacco than the manufacturers can 
handle and also more than can be 
consumed, we need not expect much 
for the crop. . 
The tobacco companies buying our 
tobacco don’t want an over-produc- 
tion in the weed, as it is their desire 
to pay us a living price for what we 
make. I think one of the main rea- 
sons for the decline in prices since 
Christmas is, they want to discourage 
the over-production, so they can give 
us a good living price for our to- 
baccg and not be over stocked. To- 
day I heard an experienced tobac- 
conist say that an extremely big crop 
would make money tight. He said, 
too, there would not be enough 
money to move such crop. Anyway, 
if this big*crop is made, I am afraid 
that before we get through selling 
we will conclude the tobacco com- 
panies lent us that money last fall 
and are taking our tobacco to pay 
back the loan. A warehouseman told 
me today that good wrappers were 
|already off $40 per hundred, and 
other grades are off considerably. 
We can see now the price will end 
low. What does this mean? It 
means that it will be very apt to start 
low next fall, and if the crop is a 
large one it means it will get lower 
by spring, and probably reach the 
bottom. I know of men now buying 
supplies and paying a big price, of 
course, and they are buying on the 
basis of last fall’s prices. I mean 
they are buying more than ever, and 
are counting on as much for the next 
crop as they got for this one. 
Now, brother farmer, look out 
next fall. Let me tell you how to 
do. In the beginning, first plant to 
raise plenty of corn, meat, wheat, 
molasses, and everything else that 
can be raised here, and that means 
you won’t have to buy much. Then 
raise what tobacco you can. Oh, you 
will say, you had better practice what 


you preach. Well, Ido. I don’t sup- 
pose there is a time that I don’t 
have something to sell. So if I get 


strapped any time, I am like the man 
that had a collar-button made of gold 
coin—I can take it off and sell it. 
R. P. HUNT. @& 

Wake Forest, N. C. 





Cheaper Lime for South Carolina 


The Columbia Chamber of Commerce, 
which has taken the lead in a State-wide 
movement for the eradication of the tick 
from South Carolina, is also getting busy on 
the proposition of the State establishing 
limestone and oyster shell grinding plants, 














A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. ‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan. Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion Nothing like it Booklet ‘‘C’’ FREE. 


.KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


It is proposed that these be operated by 
convict labor so that ground Hime may be 
furnished the farmers of South Carolina at 
actual cost, 

A committee was also appointed to secure 
the same low freight rates on lime as are 
now in force in Virginia. , The necessity for 
securing cheaper lime is set forth in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The eradication of the cattle tick is rec- 
ognized as the first step in the development 
of the livestock industry of South Carolina 
and it is further recognized that the building 
of pastures and the growing successfully of 
clovers, alfalfa and other forage crops is 


equally as essential,” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 





to cooperate with you in all progressive 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable, 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Make your_wagons and implements stand more work and 
weather. Paint them this spring with a special paint that 
sinks deep into the wood and stops rotting and rusting. This 


paint is 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Wagon and Implement Paint 





It holds its color, spreads well under the brush and covers a great surface. 
Its universal durability makes it the most economical paint you can possibly 
use for the purpose. 

If you want to know what to use on floors, walls, ceilings, furniture, woodwork or on 


your barn, you'll find the right paint, stain or varnish for each purpose carefully described 
in “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.” Send for this helpful little book today. It’s free. 


, Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 732 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THEN LISTEN! You can have it 


if you will put your name and address on a 
Postal card today and mail it to us at once. We will 
put you in yourown, quick-paying business where you 
will make $5 to $20 aday. Youcan do it just the same 
as our other men. Here are some late reports: Cable, 
of Wyo., writes: “Made $27.00 in 2 hours.” Bryant, 
of Colo., made $16.00 in 6 hours, 
\ Evans of Miss., says: “Made $15.75 
= ast Tuesday.” Perry, of Ky., 
**Made $50.00 in 2 days.” Hun- 
dreds of actual, bona fide letters like 
these on file. 

Now is your chancé to get out of the 
“time clock’”’ line and the ‘*pay ene 
velope’’ brigade. Be a one minute 
photographer. New business—tre- 

















mendous opportunities—the world for 
your field—travel or at home—all or 
q spare time—big, quick, clean profits 
4! at private houses, parties, picnics, on 
the street, in thesmall towns, in great 
et cities, at fairs, carnivals, conventions, 
Tocte eto., ot, -NO EXPERTENOE 

7 meets, etc., etc.,— ) o 
SS NEEDED—Profits begin at once—first 
day— first minute—and you Make 
500% on Every Sale. Don’t delay 
—don’t wait — act — write at once 
for complete free information about 


The “MANDEL” 
? Post Card Machine 


A new invention—wonderful machine, that takes, finishes and delivers five different styles of photos 
Turns out original post card photos (also button pict ) at th te of th i Hs 1 
the spot where you take them. Wonderful, new, photographic p: ja wasting “ate caten a 


Photos Direct on Post Cards 
Without Plates, Films, Printing or Dark Room 


Machine is everything in one—a complete portable post card gallery. Excites interest, 
arrests attention, compels immediate order from every onlooker. Small capital starts you. Sale 
of supplies that come to you with outfit practically gives you back entire investment—and you have 
the business clear and fully established, You begin making money the same day the ontfit arrives. 
immediate sales—immediate profits, If you are sincere and really want to make $2,000 this year— 
DO NOT DELAY—show us that you are in earnest—that you mean business. We will show you how 
to get the money. Write NOW—AT ONCE—INFORMATION IS FREE, Address either office, 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


347 , Ferrotype Bullding, ans Dept. 347, Public Bank Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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movements. 








Finest Cattle and Hogs on Earth Can be | 
Raised in Brooks County, Georgia. 


HERE’S A CHANCE 


For every home bred animal slaughtered for home consumption three are 
shipped from other states. 


Brooks County is ideal for raising these food animals. 


If you are experienced, you can make 
a fortune here. 


Nobody wants cold storage stuff if you can furnish the real article. 


Come to Quitman and look around. Easy to convince you, 
or write for full information 


Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 
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__ That 

Little Blue Fla 
ends guess-wor 5 
in buying paint 
“You are absolutely sure 
of satisfaction in buying paint, 
varnish, enamel, or anything else 
of the kind, if you see the 
‘Little Blue Flag’ on the pail 
orcan. It is the stamp of highe 
est quality. 

“I am glad to recommend 





High Standard 
LIQUID: PAINT 


Scientific and exposure tests at 
the factory, as well as use on 
thousands of farm buildings 
prove that “High Standard” 
paint will withstand the weather 
a long time, keep its color, and 
leave a good surface for repaint- 
ing. You'll save money and get 
sure protection for your property 
by paying a few cents morea 
gallon for “High Standard” 
paint. It’s sold bya dealer near 
you. Askhis name if you don’t 
know. Also write for 


Valuable Free Books 


“Homes Attractive,” “GuidetoFarm 
Painting,” and “Mellotone,” our book 
on interiors, which tells about our 
beautiful and washable wall finish. 
These books are free. Write today, 
mentioning books wanted. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston ned | Chicago Kansas City 


inneapolis 






























LOWE BROS.., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Gertrude Snyder, thirteen \ 
years old, daughterof Robert 
Snyder of Natrona, Pa. was 
born with Club Feet and was 

brought to this Sanitarium in 

May, 1911. The position of 
her feet at that time is shown 
in left picture, while the po- 

4 sition and condition of her 

“4 feetat the present time, after 

see _ ptreatment_ at this Sanitarium, 
© €-4 is shown in picture on right. 
“eee Write Mr. Snyder; he will be glad 

‘{ to tell you of his experience, 

The correction was made with- 

(| out Chloroform, Ether_or any 
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Og Pictures 
‘¥ Tell The Story 











2 =: 4 Paris was not used. 


The L.C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


This thoroughly equipped private = 
Sanitarium is devoted exclusively tothe # 
treatment of crippled and deformed 
conditions, such as Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, Bow Legs, 
pg ger ete, 

Let us advise you regerdin, any 
crippled, paralyzed or deformed child 
or person in whom you may be inter- 
ested. It will cost you nothing, and 
in view of over 80 years’ experience 7 
our advice should be valuable. 

“YA book entitled Deformities and Par- Ea 
alysis, also a book of. references, with 
testimonials from practically every state 


in the Union, will be sent, free of charge, 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
901 L Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

them where you think there are 


FIS none. We make the famous 


Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. 
proved this year. Write 


EUREMA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglected hay 
and pasture crops shamefully, especially the 
grasses. “Farm Grasses of the United 
States,” a little book by Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, costs only $1, and would be worth 
many times that sum to thousands of farm- 
ers. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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LET us tell you how to catch 
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By OPIE READ 

















|of the room. 


(Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so0- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, ‘‘Guinea’’, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room. Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, “when things go wrong,’’ he has a reg- 
ular set-to. Alf confesses to Bill his love tor 
Miliie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea's, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Unfortunately for our hero, Mrs. Bent- 
ley is visiting her brother who lives in the 
neighborhood and tells of his encounter with 
her son. The Aimes boys, a lot of regular 
toughs, determine to get revenge, and begin 
by throwing chunks as he passes by on his 
way to school. The next day Alf goes to 
school with the information that they are 
“laying for him a short distance away.’”’ They 
barricade the door of the schoolhouse and a 
lively battle ensues. Failing to bring. them 


| out, the Aimes boys set fire to the bullding, 


and they escape through the floor. The out- 
rage is reported to the authorities and at the 
next term of court the Aimes boys are given 
a@ penitentiary sentence of 15 years each. Bill 


There was a sharp rap at the door. 
Guinea opened it and in came the old 
General. ‘Mr. Jucklin, can I speak 
to you in private?”’ he asked, bowing 
to the women. 

“No. What you’ve got to say, out 
with it here.’’ 

“I would rather say it in private. 
Why, what’s the matter with your 
hands?”’ 

“It was to a finish, sir, and let 
what you say be to a finish, even if 
it is three times as bloody.’”’ 

“Oh, I have come out-of no hard 
feelings, sir. Ladies, would you and 
your friend, Mr. Hawes, mind re- 
tiring?” 

“They are goin’ to stay here, sir,” 
the old man replied, rolling up his 
sleeves. 

“All right, just as you will, sir. 
Mr. Jucklin, years ago we entered 
into an arrangement—” 

“And I have cursed myself ever 
since!’’? the old man exclaimed. 

“Just wait until I get through, if 
you please. We entered into an ar- 
rangement prompted by a boy’s fancy 
and warmed by a father’s over-indul- 
gence. I know that this is a sore 
time to come to you, and I don’t want 





ones. 





ON'T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 

they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installmegt, 

will put you right intothe middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 

gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's chapter and all the later 

Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 








has confided to Alf his love for Guinea and 
is then told that since a child she has con- 
sidered herself engaged to Chydister Lunds- 
ford, Millie’s brother, a young physician still 
in college. About this time Chyd comes 
home and all the young folks are invited to 
a@ party at the General's in his honor, Alf 
proposes to Millie who refuses to take him 
seriously. The next day he encounters young 
Dan Stuart, a wealthy neighborhood boy, and 
a suitor of Millie’s, who, knowing of his in- 
fatuation for Millie, makes a slight remark 
about her. When Alf resents his insinuations 
Stuart draws his pistol on him, Later Alf 
arms himself and shoots Stuart as he is re- 
turning from the General's, and then sur- 
renders to the authorities. 


CHAPTER XIV.— (Continued) 

All within was silent. I stepped 
inside. The old man was standing 
with his back to the fireplace; the old 
woman sat with her book in her lap 
and Guinea stood at the window, 
looking out into the darkness. I sat 
down in silence, for I knew not what 
to say, and in silence for a time we 
remained. The old woman sobbed, 
clutching more tightly her book, and 
the old man looked at her sharply 
and then almost flung himself out 
And a few moments 


| later I heard him shouting: ‘Hike, 
there, Sam! Hike, there, Bob! 
There’s plenty of light; you’ve got 
three lanterns. Hike, there! To a 





finish, to a finish!” 

“Mrs. Jucklin, it is no time for de- 
spair,” I said, and Guinea turned 
from the window. “We have al- 
ready secured a new trial, and the 
next time it will surely go in our 


favor. That is the history of nearly 
all such cases. Be strong just a little 
while longer. You have been our 


prop, and you Jmust not let 
us fall.” 

She arose and with an old-time 
courtesy bowed to me, and Guinea 
came forward and held out her hand, 
and she must have seen a sudden 
light leap into my eyes, for she said: 
“JT am Alf’s sister and yours, too.”’ 

This came as a repulse to my 
heart’s eager yearning; no sister’s 
confidences could answer the call that 
my nature was shouting to her. But 
I gulped down a rising soreness of 
the heart and I said: “I thank you.” 

The old man, with heavy tread, 
strode into the room. “It was to a 
finish,’ he whispered. His hands 
were covered with blood. ‘It was to 
a finish, and they are both dead.’’ 


now 


to appear unkind, for my aim is ten; 
der, though my determination is just. 
Young hearts may whisper to each 
other, and that whispering may be 
music, sir; but in this life there are 
duties too stern to be melted and 
turned aside by a melody. And, sir, 
one of the most sacred duties that 
can fall to the trust of a man is to 
see that the family name, which is 
to survive after he has folded his 
hands in eternal stillness—pardon 
my devious methods, for I assure you 
that my windings proceed from a 
kindness of heart—I say that my 
duty now is to those who may bear 
my name in the future. I trust that 
I am now sufficiently started to speak 
plainly. I don’t doubt the real worth 
and sterling integrity of your stock, 
Mr. Jucklin, but an agreement that 
we once made must be set aside.”’ 

He stood with his broad hat in his 
hand and out of it he grabbed a hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face. Old Lim 
gazed steadily at him. ‘“‘My words 
sound cold and formal,’ the General 
continued, ‘‘and I wish that they 
might be warmer and more at ease, 
but in vain have I tempered with 
them. The short of it all is, and I 
have striven not to say it bluntly— 
that the engagement which has 
held us in prospective relationship is 
hereby broken; but by this I do not 
miean that your son is guilty of mur- 
der, for in his heart he may see him- 
self justified, but a decision of court 
has—and I wish I could find a softer 
means of saying it—court has pro- 
nounced him guilty, and that places 
the marriage out of the question. 
Bear with me just a moment more, 
for I assure you that I am suffering 
keenly with you, that my heart is in 
sorrowful unison with your own. 
Family pride may be regarded a hob- 
by in this day when refinement and 
respectability are sneered at, but it is 
a virtuous hobby, and I have held it 
so long that I cannot put it down. 
And now, in so far as there is any 
question of a financial obligation, we 
will turn our backs upon it and for- 
get that it ever exised.”’ 

He put his handkerchief into his 
hat, changed his hat to his other 
hand and stood looking at Jucklin; 
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and I had expected to see the old 
man leap off the floor in a rage, but 
I cannot recall ever having seen a 
cooler show of indifference. “I put 
gaffs on ’em early this mornin’ an’ 
kept ‘em waitin’ for the finish, and 
when it come it come soon,” he said. 

“Mr. Jucklin, I had hoped to make 
myself sufficiently clear. I -have 
come, sir, to break the engagement 
that was foolishly arranged by us to 
bind your daughter and my son.’’ 

“Bob died first, but Sam could jest 
stagger, and he fluttered against me 
and covered my hands with his blood; 
and I must apologize for not washin’ 
’em, but it is not too late to make 
some sort of amends. I will wipe 
"em on your jaws, sir!’’ 

He sprang forward, but I caught 
him. “You must be perfectly cool 
and perfectly sensible, Mr. Jucklin,” 
I said, as quickly as I could, holding 
him. ‘‘Remember that he is in your 
house.” 

And this quieted him. Even the 
most pronounced backwoodsman in 
the South is sometimes graced with 
a sudden and almost marvelous cour- 
tesy, the unconscious survival of a 
long lost dignity; and this came upon 
the old man, and, bowing low, he 
said: 

“TI humbly beg your pardon, sir.” 

“And I should be a brute not to 
grant it,’ the General replied, bow- 
ing in turn. ‘But I hope that rea- 
son rather than the fact of my being 
under your roof will govern your 
conduct.” 

During this time, and, indeed, from 
the moment when the General had 
entered the room, Guinea stood be- 
side the rocking chair in which her 
mother was seated; no change had 
come over her countenance, but with 
one hand resting on the back of the 
chair she had remained motionless, 
with the exception that she placed 
her hand on her mother’s head at the 
moment when I caught the old man 
in my arms. I saw this, though her 
motion was swift, for I was looking 
at her rather than at her father. And 
now the General turned to the girl. 

““My dear,” he said. She frowned 
slightly, but her lips parted with a 
cold smile that came out of her 
heart. 

“My dear child, it is hard for me to 
say this to you, for I feel that you can 
but regard me as a feelingless mon- 
ster that would rend an innocent and 
loving heart, and God knows that I 
now beg your forgiveness, but in this 
life cruel things must be done, done 
that those who come after us may 
feel no sting of reproach cast by an 
exacting society. I am an old man, 
my dear, and shall soon be taken to 
the burial ground, where my fathers 
sleep in honor. They left me a proud 
name and I must not soil it. The 
oldest stone there is above a breast 
that braved old Cromwell’s pikemen 
—the noble heart of a cavalier beat 
in that bosom—and can you ask—” 

‘I have asked nothing, General.’’ 

“You are a noble young woman.” 

“But your son will come to me 
and kneel at my feet.” 

A flush flew over the General’s face, 
“No, it is with his full consent that 
I have come. Indeed, I would have 
put off my coming until a moe be- 
fitting day, but he knew his duty and 
bade me do mine.” 

“He will kneel at my feet,’. she 
said; and he had not replied when 
we heard footsteps in the pasage— 
wild footsteps. There was a moment 
of sharp clicking at the door latch, 
as if a nervous hand had touched it, 
and then Millie broke into the room. 
Her face was white, her hair hung 
about her shoulders. ; 

“You have kept me away!” she 
cried, stamping her feet and frown- 
ing at her father. ‘‘Yes, you have 
kept me away, but I have come and 
I hate you.” 

The old General was stupefied. 
“You may tell your cold-blooded son 
what to do,” she went on, “but my 
heart is my own. He asked me to 
marry him and I will—I will break 
into the penitentiary and marry him. 


(Continued on page 21 this issue) 
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WHAT THE TORRENS SYSTEM 
WOULD SAVE OUR FARMERS 


Under Any Rural Credits Plan, Pres- 
ent Cost of Examining Titles 
Would Prevent Farmer From Get- 
ting Money at Fair Interest 
O SHOW the need of the Torrens 

system, consider conditions in my 
own county. The cost now in Camp- 
bell to borrow money on land or to 
sell and give title is about as follows: 





Lawyer’s fee, examining title..........$20.00 
Deed, Wiad «6 6.66 666068 Ke evesovese 5.00 
Attesting deed and recording .......-- 2.50 

TOAL coccvescseccccsccvsca evccece + «$27.50 


Upon examining the records in our 
clerk’s office I found there had been 
recorded: 


400 Deeds of trust @ $27.50....-.0.- $11,000 
600 Deeds bill sale @ $27.50.....+..6- 16,500 
POR 66.06 6666 b0.000 Lose ctb eee ebee $27,500 


Upon this basis, 100 counties in 
the State would be $2,750,000. Now 
add the cities and the deeds left out 
of this estimate, and we see our State 
paying out yearly not less than 
$6,000,000 to attorneys, clerks’ fees 
and State tax, for the transfer of 
ownership of land and using land to 
obtain loans. Every time land 
changes hands the purchaser can’t 
be certain of a title without employ- 
ing a lawyer to get an abstract of 
title—-said title then is not guaran- 
teed by State or county—same 
charges every time a landowner wish- 
es to borrow money on land. 

Under the Adams’ Torrens Regis- 
tration bill now pending in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, the cost of regis- 
tering would be only $25, as per 
statement herewith. 

With the Torrens system, the State 
guarantees title, and the cost of sub- 
sequent transfers is minimized. The 
cost of Court proceedings to secure 
the certificate of registration under 
the Torrens system is simple, and 
is no more than that attending each 
and every conveyance, let it be by 
bargain and sale or deed of trust. 
When the landowner gets his cer- 
tificate of registration it is good for 
all time. 

The National and State Govern- 
ments are trying by lectures and bul- 
letins to educate the farmers to or- 
ganize and cooperate, and President 
Wilson has promised rural credit 
banks to assist the farmers. Let’s 
see how the farmer will proceed to 
profit by these banks: He must give 
personal security, gilt-edge bonds or 
land as security. He has land, “the 
basis of all wealth,’’ to offer as se- 
curity. He must pay $27.50 at least 
to make clear title and get it fully 
fixed up, to offer as security. He 
must pay 14% per cent cost tax be- 
fore the interest commences; on $300 
loan he has to pay .09% per cent, 
this cost to be paid every time he 
goes to bank to borrow. With the 
Torrens system in vogue, he pins his 
certificate of registration to his note, 
hands it to the cashier without one 
cent of cost and it has State guar- 
antee behind it. 

T..W. EVANS, M. D. 

Concord Depot, Va. 


Editorial Comment.—In his letter 
to us Dr. Evans appends the follow- 
ing: 

COST OF REGISTERING LAND UNDER 
THE ADAMS BILL 









For docketing, indexing, filing any 
original petition and exhibits, there- 
with and publishing and mailing the 
notices thereof and indexing memo- 
randum on deed, postage, etc....... $3.00 
For docketing, indexing and filing any 
CRON MNP ing a od ao)g ace bon ole Op Skea te 50 
For entry or original certificate of ti- 
tle and issuing one duplicate certifi- 
cate and recounting and indexing in 
in proper Geed HOOKS. 6.0606 cewcicened 3.00 
For each additional dupli aree-as 50 
For registering of any writing, instru 
ment or record or any memorial, in- 
cluding every act necessary therefor 1.00 
For examining title and making report 
to court, one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
of value of land and postage and ten 
dollars: For ipstance, on land as 
sessed at $2,000—one-tenth of 1 per 
COME OR BE OUN sn 6b ees vee w des ensec an 2.00 
"FPOR-GOUSBY BIIOWANCE 26666600 csvscccce 10.00 
a ore ree ee ee ee eee ee 1.00 
Assurance fund to be paid to State as 
guarantee fund, one-tenth of 1 per 
COME. cnc wecccececsceseseseereseesees 2.00 
Total ..cccccscsece eoscccccccccseces $23.00 
Publishing notice .......... ee hewees os 


RAISING COTTON IN LOUISIANA | 


The Weevil Can Be Beaten When the 
Right Methods Are Used 


HE results, as well as the meth- | 

ods, of cotton growing practiced | 
on our demonstration farm the first 
two years of its existence are given 
below. The writer has been director 
of the Agricultural High School and 
Demonstrations for the past two | 
years. 

The farm consists of 10 acres, five 
of which was old field pine and five 
of which was ‘‘worn out’ old field 
prior to the fall of 1911. Last year | 
one acre of the old field was planted | 
to cotton. In the fall previous the 
land was broken twice to a depth of | 
about six inches. Due to the land be- 
ing unfenced at the time, we were | 
unable to plant cover crops as we had | 
planned to do. 

On April 1 the land was broken 
preparatory to planting. On this acre 
we used 300 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 300 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and about 100 pounds of kainit. The 
land needed very little potash, but 
taking everything into consideration 
it was thought best to use a small 
amount. All the fertilizer was put 
down before planting. 

Before the cotton began to set 
squares we began looking for the 
weevil. We kept this up until the 
squares began to fall and then all 
the fallen squares were picked up 
and burned. We had an exception- 
ally bad infestation, but by picking 
up the squares and burning them and 
constant shallow cultivation about 
every six days we made 1,150 pounds 
seed cotton. We kept cultivation up 
until late in August. 

The varieties of cotton used last 
year were Simpkins and Triumph. 
This year we planted Simpkins and 
Bank Account. We conclude there 
is very little difference in the pro- 
ductiveness of the three varieties. 

The crop was planted on April 17, 
200 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
250 pounds of acid phosphate being 
used as a fertilizer. All the ferti- 
lizer was put down before the cot- 
ton was planted. Each year the stu- 
dents mixed the fertilizer. 


Every puff 
of P. A. is 
a wallop! 


Get that punched 
into your system! 


Never was. such 
jimmy pipe tobacco, 
because no other 
tobacco but P. A. 
ever was made by 
the patented pro- 
cess that cuts out 
the bite and the 
parch! 


You, and every 
other man, can 
smoke all you want 
if you'll only get 
wise and stick to 


INGE 
ALBER’ 


the national joy smoke : 





It’s true blue sport 
to open the A. M. 
with a jimmy pipe 








In 1912 the cotton was just on the | 
outside of the lot on the north side, | 


and in 1913 the crop was just west 
of the lot. 
weevils early, and found the first 
ones in the northwest corner of the 
field, which shows that the weevils 
spent the winter in the barn. We 
were not troubled to any extent with 
the pest in any other part of the field. 
We caught practically all the weevils 
as soon as they got in the cotton and 
burned all punctured squares. 

The weevils did us very little dam- 
age, due to the fact that we began 
looking for them early and hand- 
picked all we could find. Had we 
not discovered them where we did 
and as soon as we did, I believe that 
we would have made practically no 
cotton. We harvested off this acre 
750 pounds seed cotton, which we 
considered pretty good, taking into 
consideration the kind of land we 
had. B. K. WATSON. 

Marion, La. 





“What Is the Weight of a Bushel 
of Sweet Potatoes?” 


S FAR as we can find only 27 
states have established a legal 
* weight for a bushel of sweet potatoes. 
Two of these, Florida and Mississippi, 
make the weight 60 pounds for a 
legal bushel; three make it 56 
pounds; six make it 55 pounds; six 
make it 54 pounds; six make it 50 
pounds; and four make the legal 
weight of a bushel of sweet potatoes 
46 pounds. 
The following are the legal weights 
of a bushel of sweet potatoes in the 





Scuthern States that have established 
a legal weight: 
Pounds Pounds 
Alabama ..... 55 Mississippi ... 60 
Arkansas ..... 50 Tennessee .... 590 
PiIGriga: «. <s0:0 60 Ci )) e 55 
Georeia ..eccce 55 Virginia. «.2.<. 56 


Kentucky ..... 65 





We began looking for | 


packed full of P. A. 
So fresh and pleas- 
ing and so fragrant 
that the songs of 
little birds and puffs 
of the joy smoke 
just put the music 
of the early sun- 
shine right into 
your system! 


Get the idea ? 


ags, 5c; 


Buy Prince Albert 
like this: Toppy red 
[ tidy red 
tins, 10c; also hand- 
some pound and 
half-pound humi- 
dors. You can get it 
all over the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1914 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


The tidy 
red tin, 10c) 
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Saves Seed and secures a 
fine even stand. 
Cheaper 
to culti- 


| vate. 





In planting it puts the fertilizer below the seed 
for cotton— just above the seed for corn— the 
way it ought to be, 

The guano being mixed with the soil around 
the seed prevents the fertilizer being too strong 
and injuring their power to grow. Just as soon 
as the seed sprouts the young plant is fed, 

_ Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, and 
is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow- 
growing stuff— gets ahead of cut-worms and boll 
weevil, Stunting is prevented ! 

You save the work ofa man and mule vy dis- 
tribyting guano while planting with the Cole, 

The Cole Planter is the strongest and most 
durable of all planters. Itis the most easily 
operated. At every point you will positively 
find thatits work is best. It plants cheaper and 
better than any planter ever built. 

Thesteel Coulter breaks the crust— throwing 
the trash and dry top earth into the middles. 
The long steel sword presses out a firm V shaped 
furrow. 

The pressure causes the earth to become com- 
pact just beneath the seed, creating what is 


Box 300 








Saves 1; the Labor of Planting 










guano With the soil, covers it, opens again, plants 
the seed and covers them in the most accurate 
. and scientific manner. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Gives Cotton a Quick 
Start—2 chances at 
a Big Crop. 

Cotton, Corn, 

p Beans, Peas, Pea- 

~nuts and other seed are accurately 
planted with the Cole. At one trip it 

smoothes the bed, opens a furrow, mixes 





The 
Cole Planter 
No. 7 


known as capillary attraction, that draws up 
moisture from the earth to the seed, 

The loose earth on top is a mulch, that retains 
moisture around the seed. 

Seed fall in plain sight. The wind cannot 
blow them away. None are wasted at the end of 
the rows, The cotton comes upin a straight line 
without bunches. Thusit can be chopped toa 
stand much faster and plowed more accurately, 
reducing the cost of cultivation. 

The Cole gives you a quick even stand with as 
few seed as itis safe to plant. 

The saving in seed and labor will more than 
pay for the machine the first season. 


Write us for Catalogue 


Our Free catalogue tells all about the famous 
Cole Planters and Labor saving distributors. 
Shows how to get more good from guano. 
_,Write for it. Buy direct (freight prepaid) or 
if you prefer,alocal merchant will supply the 
Genuine Cole and guarantee you satisfaction. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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FERTILIZER 
FACTS No. Il 


Feed Your Crops and 
They Will Feed You 


It costs as much to cultivate 
an acre of cotton that pro- 
duces 300 Ibs. of lint as one 
that produces 1000 lbs. 


It has been demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt that it 
pays to use commercial fertilizer liberally on farm crops. 

Information gathered by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, from 1495 cotton planters, shows that the farmers who 
spent less than $1.00 per acre for fertilizer, made a profit of 
$4.62 per acre. Those who spent $4.00 per acre made an aver- 
age profit of $7.96, and those who spent $6.00 per acre made an 
average profit of $12.51 per acre. This was over and above 
what the land produced without fertilizer, and after deducting 
all expenses. 

It will be observed in the latter instance that the additional $2.00 
spent for fertilizer made a net profit of $4.55, or over one hun- 
dred per cent. This without any additional expense. 


IT COSTS JUST AS MUCH TO CULTIVATE AN ACRE OF 
COTTON WHICH PRODUCES 300 POUNDS OF LINT 
COTTON AS ONE THAT PRODUCES 1,000 

POUNDS. 


Rent, taxes and interest are the same in both cases. These facts 
are equally true with corn, oats, potatoes and other field or 
garden crops. 

Farming is a business. The BUSINESS FARMER will figure 
these things out for himself and profit by them. 

It is the object of these bulletins to bring to the attention of the 
thinking farmers of the South certain facts which will enable 
them to use commercial fertilizer with more profit. 

The fertilizer manufacturers recognize the fact that the more 
profit the farmer makes from the fertilizer he uses, the better 
customer he will become, 

For this reason they are doing everything in their power to as- 
sist him by advising him how to use fertilizer, so as to bring the 
greatest returns from the money invested. Also by supplying 
him with the very best fertilizer it is possible to make; com- 
pounded especially to suit the conditions of his soil and crops. 
In other words, they are making an earnest effort to co-operate 
with the farmer and assist him in every possible way. 














We have had experienced and competent parties to prepare a 
number of bulletins on cotton and corn culture which we will 
be glad to send you without charge, postpaid. Drop us a post 
card saying “Send me your bulletins,” and give your name and 
post office. 

SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 


Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 


LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
to better their positions or secure profitable employment. It is the oldest business college in 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without extra charge. Special arrangements for board with private families at 


exceedingly low rates. 
Students entering early secure the advantage 


You Should Enroll Early of starting with the new classes. They can also 


complete their courses before the hot weather setsin. Write at Once for Terms and F 
CATALOGUE. Address 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


GROUND LIMESTONE 


Prompt Shipments; either in Bulk or in 80 lb. Sacks 


Prices and Freight Rates Reduced 
QUALITY AND PREPARATION KEPT UP 
= TO THE HIGHEST STANDARD=== 


The G. C. Buquo Lime Company 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 












































When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








OUR YOUNG. PEOPLE 








UNDER THE GOLDEN GLOW 
OF YOUTH 


Opportunity Is Calling to the Young 
Man and the Young Woman 


HIS is the day of the young man 

and the young woman. Every- 
where doors are open to them; every- 
where opportunities beckon to them. 

From the shops and the factories, 
from the stores and from the places 
where the world’s great business is 
done, from halls of legislation and 
from professional desks all over the 
land the call comes, ‘‘We need you! 
We must have you! Get ready and 
come quickly!” 

For the world needs the fire of 
youth to warm it into greater ac- 
tivity. It cannot do without the 
strong arm of youth to lift it to 
higher endeavor. 
source can it get the hope and the 
good cheer and the push it must have 
to make this century of ours what 
it is bound to be, the greatest era 
the nation has ever known. 

And from the farms of America 
comes a call just as loud as any we 
hear from business place or profes- 
sional path. If you listen you can 
hear that call. 

“We, too, need you and the very 
best you have in you to give and 
to do and to be! While you are 
thinking of your work for the days 
to come, do not forget the old farm 
home. Why do we call you? Be- 
cause there are thousands of acres 
of land that have never yet done 
their best. Because thousands of 
acres more have been hurt and de- 
pleted and made fairly impotent by 
reason of the poor farming which 
has been given them in the past. 
Because millions of human beings are 
knocking at our doors and asking 
for the things they need to feed them 
and keep them warm and enable 
them to be what they long to be— 
things they cannot get anywhere else 
and which they will not have if we 
do not provide it for them!”’ 

So the call comes up to the young 
folks of our day. What shall the 
answer be? 

Sometimes young men and women 
think that if they win the best in 
life, they must go away from the 
farm and take their place with the 
crowds that are hurrying to the city. 
The city, with its wealth and its 
beauty and its privileges, and yet 
the city with its pain and its shad- 
ows and its sorrows, the city does 
have a lure for those in whose hearts 
the blood runs fast and to whom 
hope sings a sweet song; and t::e city 
does need our young men; it knows 
that in them lies the destiny of the 
world; and yet, the country needs 
them more and promises them just 
as much of peace, just as much of 
health, just as much of opportunity 
for service as does the city. 

Which way, young people? Which 
way? 

The best life, the purest life, the 
life that is alone worth while, is the 
life spent where most of good may 
be done. 

Sometimes ambition puts this dif- 
ferently. “Get all you can;” this is 
its call. “Get money, get good 
place, get everything the heart asks 
for! This is life at its best!”’ 

It is not so, however, and some day 
when the sun slants towards its sun- 
down we shall know that not getting, 
but giving, is the way to most of 
happiness and most of power. 

So if you see that just where you 
are, on the farm, is the place where 
you can make Father and Mother and 
those about you happiest; if right 
there you can do the most of good 
and work out for yourself the best 
possible, then you may know that 
you have made the wisest decision, a 
decision which will never make you 
sorry, but will surely make the world 
better, if you say, ‘‘I’ll stay!” 

EDGAR L. VINCENT. 





From no other 


This Girl Can Growy Vegetables 


F YOU are going to grow for mar- 
ket, your first consideration is 
vegetables that are in demand— 
tomatoes, peppers, head lettuce, 
eggplant and cauliflower. I would 
begin an early asparagus bed, 
as it yields interest after two years 
with only the least bit of labor as 
encouragement. For the plants there 
will be the necessity of the first deep 
plowing and harrowing and then la- 
ter another harrowing. Then if you 
are not afraid to use your hoe on cool 
mornings—you may ‘“lay-by’’ the 
garden which is to pay for the pretty 
summer dresses and the little trip 
you are planning to take when vaca- 
tion comes. Fifty cents will cover 
the cost of seed. Either prepare a 
hotbed or else use shallow boxes of 
rich earth and after the seed are 
sown and lightly covered, place in 
the sunniest window in your living- 
room. Use no hotbed for your as- 
paragus, but when the soil begins to 
warm up in April—when the cherries 
are in bloom most gardeners tell 
you—plant your asparagus seed, two 
ounces in a good rich dirt. They are 
slow to germinate, so watch the bed 
and keep it free from choking weeds. 
Crowns will be ready for trans- 
planting by fall or next spring, which- 
ever time you prefer. Two ounces of 
seeds will grow an amount of roots 
that would cost seven or eight dol- 
lars if bought of seedsmen. Two 
more seasons of weed pulling and ap- 
plications of fertilizer will make per- 
manent the yield of the highest- 
priced vegetables the American epi- 
curean demands. 

Now that you have grown your veg- 
etables where are they to be sold? [If 
there doesn’t appear to be a demand 
for them, create one. There are sev- 
eral hotels and boarding houses even 
in the town of two or three thousand 
inhabitants—somebody is furnishing 
them vegetables and your fresh ones 
are more wholesome than their ship- 
ped supply. Deliver only your fresh- 
est, cleanest, best goods and you will 
never lack patronage. 

LINDA CLEMENT. 

Mocksville, N. C. 





For Farm Boys and Young Men to 
Consider 


T IS safe to say that during the 

year 1913 there was more progress 
made on the farms in North Caro- 
lina than during any other equal 
period of time in the State’s history. 
This is progress of the right kind, 
and there is a figure in it whose ac- 
tivities are a very leaven for the 
wealth and prosperity and progress 
of rural North Carolina. We refer, 
of course, to the young man who has 
remained on the farm, carrying on 
the work of his fathers along mod- 
ern lines, employing progressive prin- 
ciples, alert and alive to every new 
method, every improvement. 

This young man on the farm who 
increases in numbers as the years 
pass, has exalted farming to the dig- 
nity of a profession and is making 
of it a paying business. He is often 
the graduate of the A. and M. Col- 
lege or some other good school, and 
has returned to the paternal acres 
with ideas and an ambition— ideas 
for the betterment of yields and the 
conservation of the soil; ambition to 
achieve success equal to that of his 
city brethren. 

It is perfectly safe to say that on 
the average this young man is suc- 
ceeding far better than the city young 
man, basing the statement on the 
broader definition of success which 
includes living, health, future, and 
not the making of a small initial 
salary which too frequently remains 
stationary. The intelligent young 
man on the farm is in every case a 
powerful influence for the _ best 
thought and action in a community. 
—Sanford Express. 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


Vill. THE GREAT GRASS FAMILY 








ily to the farmer and to the whole 
world, there is one other family 
of plants even more valuable and im- 
portant. 


[ive tne as is the legume fam- 


This is the grass family, or 
what the botan- 
ists call the order 
Graminae. 

Any family of 
plants, including 
only what we 
commonly call the 
grasses, would be, 
indeed, an impor- 
tant family to the 

id. farmer; but the 
MR. MILLER Graminae include, 
not only the grasses of our meadows 
and pastures, but all of our important 
grain crops. Wheat belongs to this 
family, and so do corn and oats and 
rye and barley and rice. So also do 
sugar cane, and all of its more or less 
distant relatives of the sorghum fam- 
ily—the sorghum cane, kafir corn, 
milo maize and the rest. Indeed, it 
is hard to imagine one trying to farm 
without growing some of these 
plants. It is upon them that almost 
the whole world depends for bread, 
and they are the great source of feed 
for domesticated animals. From the 
farmer’s viewpoint, even from the 
viewpoint of the whole human race, 
this family of grasses is the most im- 
portant plant group in the world. 

It may be of interest, therefore, to 
look a little at some of the more im- 
portant ones, to learn something of 
their history’ and their distribution, 
and to try to realize something of 
how important they are. 


Wheat 


OST important of all crops to the 

world at large is wheat. It is 
the great bread grain of the civilized 
world and its use is steadily increas- 
ing. More people depend upon rice 
for their daily food, but in countries, 
such as India, where both rice and 
wheat are grown, wheat is preferred. 
This is what we would naturally ex- 
pect, since it is much nearer a com- 
plete food for men than is rice. 

Where and when wheat was first 
cultivated we do not know. As far 
back as scientists have been able to 
trace the history of ancient civiliza- 
tions there is evidence that wheat 
was grown. There is no plant now 
growing wild which can be pointed 
out as the original type from which 
wheat was developed; but it is be- 
lieved that the spelts approach most 
nearly the original type, and that 
Asia was the original home of this 
great crop. 

The leading wheat-growing section 
of this country is in the Northwest; 
Kansas, Illinois and Nebraska lead- 
ing in production of winter wheat, 
and North Dakota and Minnesota in 
that of spring wheat. . About two 
and one-half times as much winter 
as spring wheat is grown in this 
country. In the warmer portions 
and on the sandy soils of the South 
wheat does not do as well as a rule, 
and comparatively little is grown in 
most of the Cotton States. 

The United States raises each year 
400,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat—more than any other coun- 
try except Russia. Other countries 
producing large quantities of wheat 
are France, British India, Canada, 
Italy, Argentina, Austro-Hungary and 
Germany. 

The average yield of wheat in this 
country is small, only about 13 or 14 
bushels to the acre in good years, 
France makes, on an average, over 
20 bushels to the acre. Germany 
over 29 bushels and Great Britain 
33 bushels. Among the reasons for 
the low yields of this country are 
the planting on unsuitable soils, 
careless preparation of the soil, use 
of ‘inferior seed and improper fer- 





tilization. It will probably be a long 
time before the yields of wheat in 
this country are as large as those 
of Germany and England; but that is 
chiefly because we do not do as good 
farming. 

Wheat is an excellent crop to grow 
in a rotation, fitting in admirably be- 
tween a cultivated crop, like corn, 
and a grass or clover crop. When | 
grown on the same land year after | 
year, as is still the case in the wheat- | 
growing regions, it is a very exhaus- 
tive crop, and the yields are almost 
certain to get smaller after a few 
years, 

Rice 

ICE is the great feed grain of the 

Far East; that is, of China, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines and India. It 
is also extensively grown in Egypt 
and Southern Europe. In this coun- 
try the principal rice-growing section 
was once the Atlantic coast of the 
Carolinas and Georgia. At present the 
crop is grown chiefly in the Louisi- 
ana-Texas rice fields and in Arkansas. 
It is probable that rice will become 
a much more important crop with us 
and be much more largely used than 
it now is. The ‘upland rice,’’ which 
does not have to be irrigated, may 
be developed into a crop of import- 
ance. Many kinds of wild rice are 
found in various parts of the world. 
The kind that is cultivated was prob- 
ably a native of Indo-China. 


Indian Corn 


UR one American grain of import- 

ance is Indian corn, or maize, 
which the earliest white visitors to 
this country found the Indians cul- 
tivating. It is also the most exten- 
sively grown of all crops in the 
United States. Nearly three billion 
(3,000,000,000) bushels of corn are 
grown each year by American farm- 
ers, much more than is grown by all 
the rest of the world. Mexicc, Ar- 
gentina, Austro-Hungary, Italy and 
Roumania also grow large quantities. 

There are several distinct types of 
corn, differing widely in various 
ways. Most farm boys know the dif- 
ference between the flint varieties 
and the dent corns, and all Know 
that sugar corn and pop corn are dis- 
tinct from either. The soft ‘‘flour’”’ 
corn is less generally known, and 
there is a Mexican species which has 
a shuck about each grain. A near 
relative of our corn is teosinte, a 
valuable forage plant for the warmer 
parts of the country. 

As a feed for livestock corn ranks 
first of all grains, and it is of great 
value as human food. It is but nat- 
ural that it should be the most im- 
portant of all crops to the American 
farmer, and that he should give much 
attention to its cultivation, to find. 
ing out better methods of using it, 
and to breeding it. up to an even 
higher degree of usefulness. Much 





progress has been made along all 
these lines, but work in all of them | 
has just begun. When American 
farmers learn that corn requires a 
rich, deep, humus-filled soil and that 
it is folly to cut corn roots when cul- 
tivating the crop; when fodder-pull- | 
ing has given place to silo-filling, and 
when one good farmer in each neigh- 
borhood raises a special seed patch to 
supply his own and his neighbors’ 
farms, our average corn yields will be 
doubled and the profits from the crop 
increased fully as much. 

The corn crop should in nearly all 
cases be part of a regular rotation 
of crops; and it is best for it to fol- 
low a legume crop or a turned-down 
sod of grass. 


Other Grain and Forage Crops 


ATS is, next to corn and wheat, 
the grain most generally grown 
in the United States. As is the case 








(Continued on page 25 this issue) 





before automobiles were known. Whenit 
to the — that{ made its farm wagon 
famous, for the same satisfying reason. 


base—37x5-inch tires—seven passen 
TheMitchell Four—forty horse-powe 


Electric self-starter and generator—elec 
exploring lam d t hai 











You’ve got something behind you when you buy. 
prestige constitute a bulwark of safely. Add to this the remarkably fine character of the 
Mitchell Models and your purchase is as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
America what he thinks of the old Mitchell-Lewis Wagon Company. Ask any one of 
thirty thousand Mitchell automobile owners what he thinks of the Mitchel;-Lewis Motor 
Company. Their reputation and reliability are precisely the same. 


The Mitchell Models for 1914: 


The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel $1 895 
base—36x4% inch tires—twoor five passenger capacity - - ’ 


The Mitchell Big Six—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel $2,350 


bracket -pump, jack and complete set of tools. 

















Mitchell Little Six 
$1,895 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service 
to the American Public 


The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company has the enviable record 
of eighty years of faithful service to the American public. Bear this in mind when you get réady 
to buy a car, for it operates as insurance of quality. 


Eighty years of faithful service is an asset of no uncertain value. 
This company held the respect of the early settlers of the western country begause of 
absolutely honest merchandise in the shape of farm wagons. 


It established its standing 
embarked in the automobile business, it clung 
business famous. And its automoBiles are 


Our standing and 


Ask aryy farmer in 


gercapacity - - - 


—f ’ r—four cylinders—120 inch $1 595 
wheel base—36x4!4 inch tires—two or five passenger capacity ’ 


Equipment of all the Mitchell Models Included in the List Prices Here Given 


ric lights—electric horn—el i tii 





tric 
top anddust cover—Jiffy quick-action side 


curtaine—quick-action rain vision wind-shield—demountable rim with one extra— 
tungsten valves—double extra tire carriers—Bair bow holders—license plate 
acne. 


Prices F. O. B. 
























the high 


wire mill to be 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 


= 
= 
= is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
= fence ever offered. 
= 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 
i 4 top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
x | 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
® ized Barbed Wire. 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


21 CENTS A ROD fora 41-inch 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spgc- 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 

lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 

Write today for large free catalog show- 

84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 


ing between line wires graduated from 3 
square mesh hog Fence, No. ll 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 


UAUNSENETOETUOSINGECAEOOOUTOSOUEUGUOEE NEGO 


ALIRUNUTYT}FRSRN0NU2042970 HERE EEATI STOEL ULLUOVEEDAETOOLEMYEL0 404000 0PSDOGPOGOOLGE EOE DPE POO OP 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 


est quality heavily galvanized Open 


Hearth steel wire—every pound made in our own 


used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 


For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


® CENTS A ROD for 47-inch _ex- 

tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wites No.10. Stays6inches apart 

for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 

above that. Graduated spacing between 

line wires from 3to8inches. Has all the 

advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 Margin and No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 
254 wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 44 inches. 








CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
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STRENGTH of BODY 
AND of MIND— 


both depend on good health. 
For the best of health you 
must have good teeth. 


REGULAR DAILY CARE WITH 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


will help you to have sound, strong 
teeth and good digestion. The flavor 
is delicious, making its night and 
morning use a pleasure. 
Get Colzgate’s at your dealer’s—or 
send us 4c in stamps for a gener- 


ous trial tube and our booklet “‘Col- 
gate Comforts.’’ 





COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 











from your own plant.! 


HE smallest country home can have all 
the convenience and comfort of gas for 
lighting and cooking at small cost. 
Milburn Home Lighting Plants for efficiency, 
simplicity and economy are unequalled. Ma- 
chine is compact. Occupies little room. Has 
few parts —all simple — so there is nothing to 
get out of order. Requires practically no 
attention. 
The gas has twelve and one-half 
times the illuminating value of coal 
gas and costs less than coal gas or 
electricity. 
Milburn plants are in sizes to 
meet any and all requirements. 
Write for our illustrated booklet 
on “Individual Home Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-1426 W. Baitimere St, BALTIMORE, MD 


GET A FEATH ER BED 
























Earth! One 
4015. Feath- 
er Bed, one 
6 ib. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
feathers, Amos- 
keag Ticking with : 
Ventilators; one pair 2 
full sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane, 
Retail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
39. We will substitute a 25 lb. all goose Feath- 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Mail money order today or write for order 
blanks and full details to nearest factory. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO. 
Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Chariotte, N. C. 





ike money. Canners $5 


Make 
to $22, FREIGHT PREPAID.  Guar- 
anteed to do best work or money back. Write 
i today for FREE Catalogue. Learn this new art. 
MONARCH MFG. CO., 35! Main, Chattanoega, Tenn 
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ae “43 Cents Per Rod Up 


Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 

d. Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1, Low prices 
. Over 150 styles for every purpose-- 
fonts and Piet al ative ala eedal Pe cattioe Sed 

of all styles. ai tS) ta! 
ple to test and compare with others. ‘haces sey 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 

Department 87 Cleveland, Ohio 








Pure Water for Farm Homes 
AL oR Keep your wells free 
_ from pollution by using 


American Ingotlron WellCasings 


They protect your home against typhoid. 


Ste, 


Bb ss ue thas 


Cheaper than others because they last a 
lifetime. Easily installed. Any size for 
dug wells. Write today for Free Catalog M-3. 
Fe THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL Co. 

\ Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 

\ Shawnee, Okla, Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla 











Make your neighborhood a leading neigh- 
borhood. 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











SOME IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE DIGESTIBILITY 


OF FOODS 


“The Race of Foods for First Place in the Digestion Race” 

















HE above cut (reproduced by 
permission of Munn & Co.) 
represents very cleverly the di- 
gestibility of various food products. 
Leaders in digestibility, making the 
race in from one to two hours, are 
the baked apples, the egg, fish and 
venison, with milk a close second; 
then the turkey, duck, oyster and 
beef; while new bread, the potato, 
the turnip and cheese come next; 
then among the more indigestible 
products—four or five hours in the 
race—unfortunately come three that 
are most popular of all foods%on the 
farm—cabbage, pork and veal. Jam 
and the crab bring up the rear, while 
we see slowly coming up around the 
corner the worst thing of all for di- 
gestibility—alcoholic drinks. 

When will our farm people make a 
closer study of the digestibility of 
foods and use more of these foods 
that are first in the ‘“‘Digestibility 
Race’”’ and fewer of those that are in 
the rear? Baked apples and eggs 
should certainly be found almost 
daily on the farmer’s table, and fish 
should be more frequently bought— 
a very cheap food. It is a shameful 
fact, too, that few farm families use 
milk as abundantly as they ought. 
(See table of milk values on this 
page). 

It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that cooking can alter the po- 
sition of any of these in the race. If 
apples and eggs were fried in lard 
it would send them to the rear of 
the procession. Raw oysters almost 
digest themselves, but boiled hard 
and long they are like sole leather, 
As ordinarily cooked, the breast of 
chicken is most digestible, while the 
leg muscles are not. In the fireless 
cooker, however, it all becomes di- 
gestible. 

Jam, which lags toward the rear, 
is indigestible in the degree of the 
concentration of its solution only. 
That is, the jam eaten alone would 
irritate the lining of the stomach 
and intestines, thus justifying its 
place in the picture, but if judicious- 
ly diluted by being spread on bread, 
moves up in the march. Similarly, 
candy eaten in quantities may be 
harmful, but good candy in modera- 
tion, when there is food in the stom- 
ach to dilute it, is not only a valu- 
able food, but may walk beside milk 
and oysters, while sugar, as we get 
it in raw fruits, could link arms with 
baked apple and eggs that have been 
ceoked in simmering water. 

Nor must it be forgotten that this 
picture represents the length of time 
the food remains in the stomach, and 
not its comparative nourishment. 
For instance, the hen and cabbage 
walk along almost together, but the 
cabbage yields to the body only 165 
calories of heat and energy per 
pound of food, while the fowl gives 
1,045, or six and a third times as 
much, 


Don’t Give the Children Coffee 


HOULD a baby of three be given 

coffee?” is an inquiry that comes 
to me. Well, I should think not! 

After writing this far I thought I 
might be mistaken, so I called up a 








physician who specializes in babies’ 
diseases. I said, ‘‘Doctor, isn’t there 
some circumstance in which a baby 
might be given coffee, some excep- 
tion to the rule—weak coffee, per- 
haps?” 

‘Horrors,’ came the answer, ‘‘waat 
are you trying to do—ruin a baby's 
digestion and weaken its heart and 
lay a general foundation of ill health 
for a whule iife? Don’t you know 
that half a teaspoonful of coffee will 
effect the baby as much as a cup cf 
strong coffee would a grown person? 
Don’t think of recommending any 
such thing!’’ And I said, “All right, 
Doctor,’’ as if I were really to blame, 
and had been doing it all my life. 

There are many reasons why 
neither coffee nor tea should be given 
a child. 

1. It is a habit-forming beverage 
and the child should be‘ protected 
rather than tempted before its own 
powers of resistance are developed. 

2. A taste early formed is likely to 
end in its abuse. 

3. Cane sugar is generally used as 
a sweetening agent. This ferments 
and is apt to start colic, irritation 
or a mild catarrh of the stomach. 

4, Caffeine, the active principle of 
tea or coffee, is a powerful heart and 
brain stimulant and a nerve and 
membrane irritant. Where is the 
baby that needs this? 

5. These beverages hinder the 
work of the saliva. The poor little 
baby with its barely developed saliva 
glands needs all it can get to help 
digestion, and not less. Saliva con- 
verts starch, and any woman who 
would give coffee would be likely to 
give starchy foods to an infant also. 

6. It has the power to excite the 
organs so as to unduly increase the 
secretion of urine. 

7. Coffee does not prolong life in 
starvation, but does lessen the feel- 
ing of hunger. Let the child be 
healthily hungry. 

8. Tea has a tendency to dilate the 
superficial blood vessels and coffee 
to contract them. Nature can take 
care of that without our interference. 

9, And most important — the 
growth of the heart does not keep 
pace with the growth of the rest of 
the body. Therefore, from 10 to 20 
the child’s heart may be doing its ut- 
most to carry nourishment to the 
body which has grown to man’s or 
woman’s size. If sickness, fatigue, 
work, or play demand greater effort 
on the part of the heart, and it has 
already been stimulated to its ut- 
most, the effort is disastrous because 
there is no reserve. 

So important is this subject felt 
to be that recently Dr. Wiley said 
that he hoped the people would not 
so abuse the use of the delightful 
beverage, that, as with alcohol, the 
State would rise in its might and 
prohibit its use as a dangerous sub- 
stance. He says this: 





“There is, however, one dis- 
tinct line to be drawn between 
such a drug as caffeine and such 
a beverage as alcohol. In the 
use of caffeine the person does 
not, as a rule, inflict any injury 
upon other people. He does not 
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beat his wife, nor neglect his 
children, nor become a drunken 
sot, reeling in the street. At 
most he becomes nervous, gets a 
disordered digestion and a ten- 
dency to headache and depres- 
sion in the absence of his accus- 
tomed drug. Don’t run the risk 
of helping a child to this.”’ 


Again, by way of impressing the 
folly of the abuse—(not use) of any 
good thing, listen to this warning 
from the United States Government 
in ‘“‘Prenatal Care.” “If the pros: 
pective mother is accustomed to the 
daily use of tea or coffee it is un- 
necessary to stop its use altogether, 
but an effort should be made to re- 
duce the amount taken.” 

“At what age should coffee be 
given?” 

Not until the body has completed 
its development, which with some 
people, particularly long, slim boys 
and girls, may not be until 30 years 
of age. 





The Common Drinking Cup 


HAT you may not grow careless 

about the danger of the common 
drinking cup I copy the followingw 
article from the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Record: 

We all make fun of germs, the dan- 
ger of drinking from the same cup or 
glass, and all that, but there is 
something in it. Here is an authenti- 
cated instance rather close to home. 
A woman and her little girl were com- 
ing from Tennessee to Jamestown on 
a visit. On the train was another 
woman with a small child. One of 
the women had a drinking cup, the 
other not. Occupying seats not far 
apart, the two women soon were on 
more or less familiar terms. Both 
children drank from the same cup. 
One was not well by any means, but 
it was not known from what she was 
suffering. Arriving at Jamestown 
one of the women alighted and went 
to the home of a friend. Inside of a 
day her little child was taken violent- 
ly ill with diphtheria and died in- 
three days. County Physician Jones 
was notified and has since discovered 
that the little girl on the train had 
diphtheria, thus showing conclusively 
that the disease was communicated 
from the drinking cup. The child 
that died was perfectly well when it 
left Tennessee and was well when it 
arrived at Jamestown, but diphtheria 
showed itself the next day and was 
swift in its work. 


Milk Values—Why Every Family 
Should Have Plenty of Cows 


F YOU do not appreciate already 

the value of milk in the diet and 
the importance of having plenty of 
it at all seasons, just consider how 
much it takes of other foods to equal 
one quart of milk in nourishment. A 
standard quart of milk contains 3.3 
per cent protein, 4 per cent fat, 5 
per cent carbohydrate and .7 per cent 
mineral matter, or a total of 13 per 
cent nourishment. Here is what it 
takes of each of certain other foods 
to equal a single quart of milk in 
food values: 








13.9 ounces beef; or— 
38.2 ounces oysters; or— 
10.2 ounces boneless codfish; or— 
19.1 ounces eggs; or— 
6.1 ounces cheese; or— 
5.1 ounces wheat flour; or— 
4.9 ounces macaroni; or— 
5.1 ounces cornmeal; or— 
25.7 ounces potatoes; or— 
5.1 ounces dried beans; or— 
61.2 ounces cabbage; or— 
39.2 ounces apples; or— 
27.7 ounces bananas; or— 
6.8 ounces prunes, 
° 

“The Lonely Child” 

Families of one lonely child appear to be 
the rule that is gradually developing 
amongst us, and as this lonely child is us- 
ually, by virtue of its loneliness, a spoilt, 
worrying child, perents are apt to think that 
additional children will add to their troubles 
in this respect. 

Only those with families of several chil- 
dren can realize how the happiness of both 
parents and children increase with each new 
arrival, provided, of course, that good health 
and reasonable means are present in the 
home, Children provide an incentive for 


work that nothing else can give.—Cor. Pub- 
lic Opinion, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE: 


JOINT DEBATE 





Prize Winning Letters from Two Advocates and Two Opponents of the Idea 











THE PRIZE CONTEST 
OME time ago we offered four 
prizes—prizes for the best two 

letters advocating Woman Suffrage 
and for the best two letters oppos- 
ing it. The awards were an- 
nounced last week and the letters 
are given herewith—somewhat ab- 
breviated. 

Now we shall give a prize for 
the best letter by a suffragist an- 
swering Mrs. Bottoms and Mrs. 
Jenkins, and a prize for the best 
letter from an anti-suffragist an- 
swering Mr. Chafin and Mrs. Guild. 
These letters should be brief—not 
over 1,000 words, and should be 
mailed before April 1. Address, 
Woman Suffrage, care of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 














WHY WOMEN SHOULD NOT BE 
ALLOWED TO VOTE 


(First Prize Anti-Suffrage Letter) 


UFFRAGE has always been spoken 

of as a right. Let us consider it, 
not only as a right, but also as a 
duty. Then the question for woman 
is not only, ‘‘Have I a right to share 
in the privilege of governing my 
State?’ but also, ‘“‘Is it my duty to 
take up the task of governing my 
State?’’ The question for man is not 
only, “Shall I refuse to woman an 
equal share in the privilege of gov- 
erning the State?’”’ but also, “‘Shall I 
lay upon woman an equal share of 
the burden which my fathers bore 
alone?’”’ Now we have to prove that 
voting is not the duty of woman. 

What we need in politics is more 
logic and less feeling. This change 
could not be brought about by wo- 
man suffrage; for in her sphere, feel- 
ing is paramount. The realm of the 
gentler and holier attributes that 
make the names of wife, mother and 
sister next to that of God, is the place 
that she must fill. 

Then the question is, can she add to 
her God-given duty the responsibility 
of helping to govern the hundred mil- 
lions of people who now inhabit the 
United States? Shall she lay her du- 
ties aside and substitute new ones? 
That is, shall woman neglect the 
greater for the less; home-making 
and character-building, for that of 
protection of the home and child; “Is 
there any need that she should do 
this? For does not the former and 
greater include the latter and less?” 

Again the right of suffrage should 
not f- 1, because the vote in the 

>t a man is a possible bayonet. 
uls could not be true when cast 
by a woman. Back of her vote would 
not be any physical power to enforce 
it. If all the women voted one way 
and then men the opposite, the wo- 
men, even if in the majority, could 
not carry the day, because back of 
their votes would be no power to en- 
force the will of the majority. Con- 
sider for a moment the strong pas- 
sions and conflicts excited on elec- 
tion days, and it is impossible to 
think of the stronger yielding to the 
weaker. God made woman weaker 
than man, indisposed to make riot 
and political disturbances, incapable 
of taking part in the battles. Give 
her the ballot and she must measure 
up to the stronger sex in time of 
strife. 

The advocates for suffrage intend 
that woman should have the ballot 
because if she violates the laws of 
her country, and is punished, she 
should have a right to say in what 
way this should be done. This is ab- 
surd. Woman’s rights are already 


defended in the court rooms and Leg- 
islative hall by true and honest men, 
who have the interest of the woman- 


hood of the land at heart. If woman 
transgresses she should be punished, 
for it is right. Women are ruled by 
the law of laws; by her natural in- 
stinct she is inclined to defend the 
transgressor. This renders her unfit 
to be juror, judge or lawmaker. 
These places must be filled by men, 
whose actions do not sway with their 
feelings. 

“Taxation without representation,”’ 
they cry. No more is she without 
representation than minors are. They 
are taxed. Why not give them the 
ballot? The thousands of ties of re- 
lationship identify the sexes. -What 
is good in a community for men is 
also good for mothers, wives and 
daughters. There is not a single in- 
terest of woman but that is repre- 
sented at the polls by her husband, 
son, and friends while she with the 
ballot could represent them only 
once. Even if the true woman had 
the ballot it would not change the 
results of the election, for in nine 
cases out of 10 she would vote like 
her husband, and if she didn’t it 
would cause strife and contention in 
our homes, which would soon dissolve 
the foundation of our noble nation. 

Again we hear them cry that-the 
ballot is needed for protection. From 
whom do they need protection? Have 
men, upon whose shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of governing the nation 
rests, become so corrupt that at the 
expense of the womanhood of the na- 
tion her vote is required for protec- 
tion? Nay, not so. From time im- 
memorial true. manhood has as- 
serted itself by shielding woman 
from danger. Of course, there are 
women whose struggles in life are 
hard, whose husbands and fathers 
are tyrants rather than protectors, 
but suffrage would not change this. 
Neither would it change the wages of 
women. Wages depend on economy, 
not on political conditions. The Ne- 
gro in the South today without the 
ballot gets more pay than he did in 
the reconstruction period with the 
ballot. Giving him the ballot did not 
raise his wages. The economic con- 
ditions of the South raised his wages. 
Indeed, the ballot rather than in- 
creasing the protection of women, 
would have a tendency to decrease it. 
For now various forms of protection 
are thrown around us women, but if 
we be put on an equal with men in 
political affairs, then we are compe- 
tent to protect ourselves, and all 
protection laws are null. Could the 
ballot bring to woman more protec- 
tion than the following laws, which 
are a few of the many that now pro- 
tect her? 1. Without the consent of 
the wife the husband cannot make a 
legal deed to any of his property. 2. 
The wife cannot go the husband’s se- 
curity, but he is responsible for all 
debts incurred by her against him. 
38. If the husband fails to support 
her she may appeal to the courts 
and gain a support. 4. If he pun- 
ishes her he may be imprisoned and 
forever disfranchised. 

What more protection do women of 
the United States need? Besides, men 
could hardly call giving woman the 
right to go to the polls protection. 
Simply think of election day for wo- 
man! If she has a vote to cast she 
must go to the polls and cast it. 
There she must mix and mingle with 
the rougher elements of men who are 
always at their worst on election day. 
Would this be protection to the wo- 
manhood of our land? 

Neither would suffrage bring about 
the great reforms that we hear about. 
Men live in public life and if women 
do not live chiefly a private or do- 
mestic life the race will soon be with- 
out homes and will gradually die out. 
Of course, we know that women have 
in a great many instances brought 

(Continued on page 20 this issue) 








Every particle of dirt disappears at 
once—hard-to-clean cracks and crev- 
ices are easily reached—the original 
brightness of the paint is restored with 


Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


Don’t Be 
Without It 


10c'& 






















































is cool; no hea‘ 
possibie, 
**Ask the Cook.°* 


RF race the Princcseruethokiches OL 
A Range on Which Daughter Can 
Compete with Mother 


Meals on time at less cost, in comfort, 
are Princess’ features. Look for name. 


ALLENSEBRINCESS 


It means there is no better Range on 
earth in any particular, while exclusive 
patented features, are valuable to you. 


Features and Facts: Made of copper-bearing iron; 
asbestos lined, triple walls; more durable, requires 
less fuel; retains heat; maintains even temperae 
ture; absolutely dependable, The Princess kitchen 
z Pipein sight; handy warming 
closet; instant hot water. Ashes in the oven ime 


Allen Manufacturing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 





NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The ‘NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 


lifelong service. 
a life asset at the price you pay. 
longer than any other. 

endless chain of repairs. 


The ‘“NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
If you get the ‘NEW HOME?” you will not have an 

All parts are interchangeable. 


Our guarantee never 


expires. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. 


If you are thinking of 


purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Qxange, Mass. Dept. F 





IMPROVED MONITOR 
Self Heating Iron makes 
ironing a pleasure 


Over 575,000 sold—everyMon- 
itor sells anothen 

somest iron mada, the right 
shape, the right size, right 
weight. Easy to operate. 
Heat regulated instantly. 


$10 ADAY 
FOR YOU 


day. 80 can you. 
terms. Exclusive Territory. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
426 Wayne St., Big Prairie,0. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


THEY SAID THE FARMER WOULD NOT BUY 


A few years ago advertising in the farm 
papers was confined almost entirely to the 
announcements of implement manufacturers 
and other lines strictly agricultural in char- 
acter. 

Advertisers of things to wear, things to 
eat, things to improve the home and things 
for enjoyment seemed to think the farmer 
was not like other people. 

Then, gradually, one by one, they discov- 
ered the farmer and his family were human 
and were interested broadly in all phases 
of our very complex civilization, 

Now, as you will see by inspecting the ad- 
vertisements, there is quite a variety of mer- 
chandise advertised in The Progressive 
| Farmer. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 
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VERY now and then when somebody exposes 

some unpleasant truth about his State or sec- 
tion he is denounced as being disloyal and told 
that his frankness will “hurt the community.” 
To all such ostrich-minded people we would com- 
mend a recent remark of Dean Walter T. Sum- 
ner: ‘“‘A danger uncovered is less dangerous than 
a hidden peril.” 





E HAVE referred to Attorney-General Bickett 

complaints from some Progressive Farmer 
readers that their county officers have not the 
proper forms for registering lands under the Tor- 
rens system. In reply the Attorney-General ad- 
vises us that the clerk of the Superior Court of 
each county has all the model forms for the ad- 
ministration of the Torrens law, and that if he 
hasn’t extra forms on hand he can obtain them 
from the State’ Printer. 





HE following good counsel from the Editor of 

Southern Good Roads ought to be considered 
and adopted by every farmer from Virginia to 
Texas. Drag the roads as the spring opens up, 
smooth over the winter ruts,-and you will have 
better highways all the rest of the year. As Mr. 
Varner says: 


“Tf you haven’t a split log drag, now is a 
good time to make one, and just before the 
roads begin to dry up drag your road and you 
will not have cause to regret it. After drag- 
ging your neighborhood. roads, it will be 
easier to get to church on Sunday, and you 
can haul a bigger load to town or the mill. 
Try it. The split log drag works like magic.” 


at « 





UR South Carolina folks are fully alive to the 

value of the county commencement idea,’’ 
says State Superintendent W. K. Tate—whose 
departure to Tennessee is such a loss to the cause 
of education in South Carolina: 


“In 1913 twenty-five counties in South 
Carolina (all but nineteen) conducted a suc- 
cessful County School Fair and Field Day. 
This cooperative enterprise, organized by the 
County Superintendents and teachers, has re- 
sulted in welding the country schools into 
a better organized system, and in stimulating 
the boys and girls to increased effort in the 
school work, as well as in manual training, 


cooking, sewing, and athletic exercises. Dur- 
ing 1914 other counties will take up this 


form of work.’’ 





.* MR. HOBBS’ recent letter in The Progressive 
Farmer regarding the plan of having the Na- 
tional Government 3% cent 
and lend money on farm lands at 4% per cent, he 
referred to the ideas embodied in a bill introduced 
by Senator Works, of California. 
additional particulars 
interest: 


issue bonds at per 


The following 


regarding it will be of 


“According to his bill the National Gov- 
ernment would issue bonds paying 3% per 
cent, to be sold at par. With the money 
so realized loans at 4% per cent would be 
made on reai estate to not more than 50 
per cent of its value as determined by a 
Federal Board of Assessors, with the pro- 
vision that the borrowed money should be 
used for the improvement of the farm and 
for no other purpose. The loans should be 
made for periods of one to twenty-five years. 
The making of loans, collecting interest, etc., 
would be largely in the hands of the Postoffice 
Department. It is believed that the cost of 
operating the system would be much less 
than 1 per cent of the loans, which is the 
difference between the 3% per cent interest 
which the bonds would pay, and the 4% per 
cent at which loans would be made,” 


Join the Corn Club, Progressive Farmer 
Boys! 


E WANT you in the great Southern Boys’ 

Corn Club movement this year, Progressive 

Farmer boys. It will heip you in a hun- 
dred ways. It will put you into generous rivalry 
with boys about- your age. It will teach you a lot 
about scientific farming. It will give you some- 
thing of special interest to you the whole year 
through. It may give you some local fame and 
valuable prizes, but even if it doesn’t, you will 
have ample returns in the yield of corn alone, less 
whatever rent, etc., you pay your father for the 
land. 

Yes, we want all our Progressive Farmer boys 
in the Corn Clubs, and there is no time to lose. 
Notice The Progressive Farmer’s “Service Blank” 
on another page, and get your father to fill in your 
name and mail to us at once—right away. We 
will then turn your name over to your State Corn 
Club Agent; he will write you further details 
and give you full advice, and The Progressive 
Farmer will help you with frequent articles about 
corn crop management all along through the sea- 
son. More than this, we have a little button, ‘‘A 
Progrssive Farmer Boy Who Got There—Over 50 
Bushels Corn Per Acre,’”’ that we want to give to 
every Progressive Farmer boy whose 1914 acre 
yield is‘over 50 bushels, and we will give a special 
certificate and a copy of Editor Poe’s illustrated 
book of travels around the world, as a prize to 
the boy in each county who makes the best yield 
in that county. 

Why not be the leader in your county? Get your 
father to fill out our ‘‘Free Service Blank,’ and 
mail to The Progressive Farmer at once. 


Will Tobacco Prices Be Good Next Fall? 


—_—_—_ 

HERE is a very general fear among thought- 

ful agriculturists that the production of to- 

bacco this year will be excessive and that 
prices will drop accordingly. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that some very able men believe that 
the consumption of tobacco has increased so enor- 
mously that there is no danger of over production. 
Among the vaking this view 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, 
torially: 





newspapers is the 


which says edi- 


“Prices 
great. 


are high because the demand is 
The price of bright tobacco began 


to mount before the dissolution of the To- 
bacco Trust; and has continued since that 
dissolution began. It has not yet reached 
high-water mark, probably, and certainly 
there is to be no recession of the tide for 
years to come. 

“This increased demand, which is still 
growing, is due to the increased and in- 


creasing consumption of cigarettes, made 
chiefly from the bright tobacco. The in- 


creased consumption in this country is not 
considerable, but it is in the Far East that it 
is most noticeable. 

“In China, Japan, the. Philippines, and 
throughout all that vast area known as the 
Orient, with its millions of people, the cigar- 
ette is growing in favor rapidly. Its spread 
has been remarkable. In Japan its use is 
rapidly becoming universal; and in China, 
where the importation and use of opium has 
been forbidden, it is being used as a substi- 
tute. Its cheapness and its convenience make 
it popular with erstwhile opium smokers and 
with hundreds of thousands of others. The 
Tobacco Trust realized these facts years ago, 
and soon had tobacco factories and agencies 
established in many points in the Far East. 

“But while this newly created demand is 
large and has proved a great factor in in- 
creasing the price, that demand has not yet 
reached its limit. It is growing yearly, and 
there is still an enormous field for its growth. 

“This is why the advice being given in 
some quarters that crops be reduced is bad 
advice, and this is why the prosperous people 
of the bright tobacco regions of Virginia and 
Carolina this year will be those who grow 
bright tobacco and grow all of it the size of 
their farms and the supply of labor make 
possible.”’ 


There is no doubt a greatly increased demand 
for tobacco from other sections of the world, but 
The Progressive Farmer does not share the un- 
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mitigated optimism of our Richmond contem- 
porary, as to the all-conquering nature of this in- 
creased demand. As for talk of “reducing the 
crop,’ we do not suppose that anybody is so 
foolish as to believe that this is going to be done. 
The acreage is going to be increased; the only 
question is as to how greatly it is to be increased. 
We are confident that it is going to be increased 
out of proportion to the increase in demand. 

Moreover, thoughtful farmers ought to take 
special warning from the bad counsel given in the 
last sentence of the Times-Dispatch article—the 
advice to farmers to plant all the tobacco their 
acreage and their labor supply make possible. It 
is always a gamble as to whether such a policy 
will pay any year, and to our mind, conditions 
this year make such a policy especially risky 
gambling. 

We are at last finding out how to grow our 
Own corn and meat profitably in the South, and 
he is a foolish farmer who goes in either for “all 
tobacco” or ‘‘all cotton,’’’ and we are sorry to find 
any papers encouraging such a going-back to the 
mire we have just gotten out of. 

The prospects for tobacco prices next fall may 
or may not be alluring, but with the assured in- 
crease in acreage they are certainly not promis- 
ing enough to justify any farmer in planting to- 
bacco on land that should be making grain and 
feed crops. 





Pulling Our Carolinas Out of the Mire 
of Ignorance 


TEADILY and surely the people are pulling 
North Carolina and South Carolina out of the 
mire of illiteracy and ignorance and making 
plans for giving our North State and Palmetto 
State children as good educational advantages as 
Northern and Western children have. No other 
single news item of the last twelve months 
means so much for the future history of North 
Carolina as the announcement that under the 


“Six Months School Term Law,” which the 
Farmers’ Union and other agencies secured from 
the last Legislature, the minimum length of 


school term for every district in the State has 
been raised from eighty days to 103.3 days—from 
even four months to five months and nearly one 
week. With the increase in tax assessments, etc., 
the full six months’ minimum term should soon be 
reached. 

South Carolina, 
tax levied last 


with its extra one-mill State 
year for the first time, is also 
forging to the front, Superintendent Swearingen 
writing us on this point: 

“The one-mill State school tax of 1913 
should give a six months’ term for every 
white school. It is my hope and endeavor to 
raise this term to a minimum of seven months 
during the scholastic year 1914,”’ 


The growth of local taxation for schools in 
each State is also graphically brought out in the 
following table: 

Increase in Special or Local Taxation for Schools 


S. Carolina. N. Carolina 


a Shans seas $112,154.07 No report 
TBO G. 66 Ss ak. 236,109.71 $ 448,774.97 
CT ha ee 462,820.09 871,249,82 
i | eres 494,666.05 877,799.91 
CES CS ae 574,450.87 1,013,250.01 
cs laa 687,628.80 1,179,776.68 
BOTS Gases las 5s 842,322.44 Not yet reported 





A Thought for the Week 


HE blame, then, for the boy who goes wrong 
does not rest with the boy himself, nor yet 
with his remote ancestors. It rests squarely 
with the parents who, through ignorance or neg- 
lect, have failed to mold him aright in the plastic 
days of childhood. What is needed, especially in 
this complex civilization of ours, with its myriad 
incitements and temptations, is a livelier appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities as well as the priv- 
ileges of parenthood. Most of all, perhaps, from 
the point of view of coping with the problem of 
vice and crime, do parents need to appreciate that 
it is in the very first years of their children’s lives 
that the work of character-building should be 
begun.—From “The Boy Who Goes Wrong,” by 
H. Addington Bruce, in the February Century. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co»>peration to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 








Beware of the Big High-sounding Schemes 


VER and over again The Progressive Farmer 
QO has warned farmers that cooperation, like 

charity, must begin at home. Over and over 
again we have said, “‘Don’t be deceived by big, 
South-wide or nation-wide schemes for doing busi- 
ness. Don’t be fooled by men who try to sell you 
stock in some far-away concern that is going to 
do great things for the farmer. The farmer must 
help himself and must help himself by cooperating 
with his fellow farmers right in his own neigh- 
borhood. The big alluring schemes with tre- 
mendous capital and tremendous promises are 
things to let alone. Give your money and effort 
to cooperative enterprises in your own neighbor- 
hood managed by men you know. The bigger 
things can come later.” 

We have not only said this over and over again 
in a general way, but we have occasionally gone 
out of our way to warn our readers specifically 
against certain false prophets who have sought to 
fool the farmer. Whenever any good movement 
is started there are always some designing men 
who seek to ‘‘steal the livery of heaven to serve 
the devil in.”” The only way farmers can be safe is 
to refuse to put money into schemes they cannot 
personally look after, or which are not looked 
after directly by official representatives of farm- 
ers’ organizations. A plan for warehousing the 
cotton in your own county, for example, is worth 
investigating, but a plan for financing the South’s 
whole cotton crop, as we have so often said, is 
too big for the farmer to tackle—yet. We must 
crawl before we can walk. 


The Plight of ‘“‘The Southern States Cotton 
Corporation ”’ 


E ARE reminded of these things by the re- 

cent break-up and exposure of the so-called 

“Southern States Cotton Corporation.’ The 
Progressive Farmer shied at this scheme from the 
beginning. When other farm papers in the South 
were getting money from it to carry its advertis- 
ing and help get suckers for it, The Progressive 
Farmer persistently refused to accept its adver- 
tising under any conditions whatever. More than 
this, we specifically warned farmers against it edi- 
torially, even though the enraged officers grew 
red in the face denouncing us, and we opposed its 
‘representatives on the stump when they sought to 
make up in denunciation and thunder for what 
they lacked in argument. The following article 
from the Dallas (Texas) Dispatch will indicate 
whether the farmers had better have followed The 
Progressive Farmer or the papers that advertised 
and boosted this game. Says the Dispatch, refer- 
ring‘to the appointment of S. W. King as receiver 
for the Southern States Cotton Corporation: 


“But 20,000 farmers of Texas, who toil 
and produce all the wealth, will pay the cost 
of that dream—and it was a costly dream. 
They will pay for trips to Europe. They 
will pay fancy hotel bills at the Waldorf in 
New York. It is they who have been paying 
a few officials in Dallas $5,000 a month 
Salary. 

“It is they who hold the $1,750,000 of 
scrip of the Southern States Cotton Corpo- 
ration which Frank Etheridge, attorney for 
the receiver, says isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on. 

“Tt is the farmers who hold $500,000 of 
stock in the corporation, which Etheridge 
says is about as valuable as a cancelled post- 
age stamp. 

“The farmers of Texas dreamed of 15-cent 
cotton. If they could only hold it, they knew 
they could get 15 cents for it. 

“And agents of the cotton corporation went 
into the small towns on trade Saturdays and 
told the farmers about the plan. It sounded 
good, and farmers turned over their cotton 
crops—thousands of bales. It is known that 
$1,750,000 of scrip is outstanding, represent- 
ing the work and worry of many Texas 


farmers. 
“And the cotton was taken and shipped to 
Germany. But storage charges, insurance, 


and interest began to eat up the margin. The 
men who organized the cotton corporation 
needed funds to pay themselves $5,000 a 
month salary, and to pay Pullman ear bills, 
and bills for staterooms on ocean liners. 
“They began to sell—not at 15 cents, but 
at the market price. Maybe the touch of 
money felt good! Anyway, the farmers of 





Texas didn’t get it, and their cotton was 

dwindling away. 

“Then the Corporation began te deal in 
cotton futures to recoup the money it owed 
on scrip to farmers. How deep it plunged 
is not yet known. But Judge Meek charged 
on the bench yesterday that it had been deal- 
ing in futures, and Geo. Dole Wadley, Presi- 
dent, admitted it. 

“But still the money did not come in fast 
enough to suit some. One choice exhibit in 
the hands of the receiver of the Southern 
States Cotton Corporation is a note for $10,- 
000,000, signed by the officers of the invest- 
ment company and delivered to Geo. Dole 
Wadley, of the cotton concern, as payment 
for that amount of stock in the cotton com- 
pany, which was turned over to the invest- 
ment company to unload.” 

No wonder the Fitzgerald, Ga., Enterprise, 
which refused its advertising and was once 
threatened with a libel suit by the Corporation 
(which originated in Georgia, we believe) re- 
marks: ‘“‘There is a world of satisfaction in the 
fact that we have beer instrumental in saving a 
number of Ben Hill and Irwin County farmers 
from losing money through this corporation.” 
There is also a world of satisfaction to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in the fact that we not only re- 
fused the advertising when other farm papers 
were carrying it, but editorially warned 170,000 
farmers from Virginia to Texas against the prop- 
osition—and doubtless saved money to some of 
them. Beware of big, far-away schemes, 


Have a School Commencement 


MATTER how small your school may be, 
Mr. Farmer, even if it is only a one-room, 
one-teacher affair, insist upon having com- 
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mencement exercises. Some will tell you that it 
will interfere with book study, and perhaps it will 
in a measure. But there is much more in educa- 
tion than individual book study. The object of 
the school should be not merely to cram the stu- 
dent with certain more or less useful information, 
facts and figures, but to make a social being of 
him. The curse of country life is that it is too 
individualistic. People live too much to them- 
selves. They must get together oftener. They 
must develop social pleasures. Not only will life 
be happier as a result, but profitable business co- 
operation in a hundred forms will be made easy. 
A good motto for our farmers is, ‘“‘Encourage 
everything that brings the people together—every- 
thing from a log-rolling to a public lecture.” As 
the Waxhaw Enterprise says: 


“The time has arrived when the schools 
throughout this section will begin to arrange 
for commencement exercises. The com- 
mencement preparations mean much to the 
school. After tugging with the text books 
for several months, the same thing over and 
over, the additional work of preparing decla- 
mations, recitations, dialogues, plays, songs 
and other attractions for the amusement of 
the patrons, is a recreation and a pleasure to 
the students that enables them to do their 
class work to better advantage and at the 
same time prepare their selections for com- 
mencement. No school should taper to a 
close without having a commencement.”’ 


Whether the Enterprise is right or wrong in 
saying children will do their class work to better 
advantage, have the commencement anyhow. It 
will promote the good results we have just men- 
tioned, and more than this, it will teach farm 
boys and girls how to speak or preside in public 
meetings. There is no telling how much farmers 
have lost because the lawyer or city business man 
always knows how to present his case in every 
political convention, in every public meeting or 
Legislature, whereas few farmers have been 
trained so they can effectively present the farm- 
er’s side of the case. The local Union or Farm- 
ers’ Club can also have a great influence here. 





WHAT THE RURAL CREDITS AND COOPERATION MOVEMENTS MEAN 
Z, 
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phia North American) Mr. Common People is 

holding out his plate for a leg of the ‘‘Pros- 
perity Turkey’’—says he is tired of neck! That’s 
what the cooperation and rural credits movement 
on the part of the masses really mean. The work- 
ers are determined that it shall not be longer 
that the Big Interests take the lion’s share of 
prosperity and give the common people only the 
leavings. 

And what are you doing, Mr. Farmer? Are you 
asserting your rights? And are you asserting them 
effectively—through organization? If you simply 
act as an individual you’ll continue to get ‘“‘neck.”’ 
If you want better treatment you’ll have to act 
with your fellows. You’ll have to organize. If 
you haven’t a Farmers’ Union or other Farmers’ 
Club in your neighborhood, organize .one now. 
Unless you organize you may continue to eat neck, 
while the “Big Interests’? take everything else. 

There is only one other thing we would add— 
that you must not only work through organiza- 
tion, but you must work with intelligence. The 
only way the great moneyed interests of the world 
have ever been able to plunder the masses through 
long, long generations, has been simply and only 


[: THE cartoon herewith (from the Philadel- 





by keeping these masses (1) in ignorance and (2) 
disorganized—for you can’t effectively organize 
ignorance. 

And yet millions of the poor people whose de- 
liverance can come only through greater intelli- 
gence and greater knowledge on the part of the 
masses—millions of them are standing in the way 
of their own deliverance by foolishly opposing 
school taxes and compulsory education for the 
proper schooling of their children, and by com- 
plaining that they are ‘‘too poor’ to pay two 
cents a week for the papers that are fighting their 
battles. Intelligence and organization are our 
only hope—or education and cooperation, in other 
words. Organize, you farmers, and then educate 
everybody—the old through papers, books, lec- 
tures and meetings, and the young through the 
schools and all these other agencies, too. 
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KRESO DIP NI 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


tt has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° . MICHIGAN 











it Pays 
to Clip 


Horses, Mules and Cows. They are 
healthier and render better service. 
When the heavy coat that holds the 
wet sweat and dirt is removed, they 
are moreeasily kept clean, look better 
—get more good from their feed and 
are better in every way. Insist on 


The Stewart 


Ball Bearing 


It turns easier, clips faster and closer 


other. 

cut from solid steel bar. 

They are enclosed, pro- 

tected and run in oil; 

ittle friction, little wear, 

Has six feet of new style easy runnin 
flexible shaft and the celebrat 
Stewart single tension clipping head, 
highest grade, Get one from al dealer; 
every machine guaranteed to please. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wi for complete new catalogue showing world’s 
Faber and — modern line of horse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines, mailed free on request. 















The Proof of Any 
Silo is in Its Silage 


If your silage is perfectly cured, 
succulent and palatable, free from 
mold, uniform from center to cir- 
cumference, untainted by foreign 
matter,then you have agood silo. The 


NRIANA 


assures you of these results. Let our silo help 
you Our Early Buyers’ Proposition will save 
you many dollars in the purchase of an INDI- 
ANA SILO. In quality and economy of service 
it stands without a peer, 

“Silo Profits”, the “Watch-Tower” story and our 
new catalog all free. Address nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO CO., 623 Union Bldg.,Anderson,Ind. 

Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, Ia. Fort Worth, Tex. 
623 Exchange Bidg. 623 Indiana Bldg. 623 Live Stock Ex. Bldg 
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HELPS KEEP A HAND 
A riding plow looks good to a farm hand and 
= youcan turn any walk- 
ing plow into a sulky 
witha WINNER 
PLOW 
TRUCK 


Write today for 
our special in- 
troductory price in 
new territory. Get the 
truck. Give it 10 Days Use. 

If you are not satisfied return the truck. We will 
return your money and pay freight both ways. 

Put it up to us to please you. Do it today. 


Lewis Mig. Co., Box J, Cortland, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th St. & Wood- 
land, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 































LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








ANOTHER FAKE EXPOSED 


What the South Carolina Experiment 
Station Says About Wheeler’s Hog 
Cholera Remedy—*Chol-Cura” 


HOL-CURA is guaranteed to cure 

hog cholera or money returned.” 
The manufacture’s claims are quoted 
below: 

“The Department of Agriculture 
reports that the loss of hogs from 
disease and exposure was over $60,- 
000,000 last year, and that about 
nine-tenths of this loss was due to 
cholera; and cholera, though not ab- 
solutely preventable at present, can 
be very greatly reduced. 

‘Here is where we take issue with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“We do not want to make asser- 
tions that cannot be verified, but we 
have absolute faith in our Hog Rem- 
edy, and believe that where the 
proper precaution is taken in using 
it, that the loss from cholera will be 


on November 22. ‘‘Chol-Cura’’ was 
given as directed from November 22 
to December 2, when this pig died. 
The carcass showed typical lesions of 
hog cholera. 

The following test was made with 
“mountain hogs”? secured from herds 
regarding which we had no definite 
information. Eighteen of these hogs 
were purchased for the purpose of 
producing virulent blood to be used 
in serum production. Of this num- 
ber seven failed to contract cholera 
when injected with hog cholera virus, 
therefore, we feel justified in assert- 
ting that the hog which survived this 
test was one of these ‘“‘immunes” and 
consequently was not protected by 
*“Chol-Cura.” 

Test No. 4.—Six ‘“‘mountain hogs’’ 
were received December 2. ‘“Chol- 
Cura’ was given according to in- 
structions from December 2 until the 
test was completed. On December 4 
these hogs were injected with hog 
cholera virus. Two hogs showed 

















minimized or entirely prevented, and 
we are ready to prove to the farmers 
all over the country that we are 
making no idle boast. 

“The Wheeler Hog Remedy has 
been tested by many farmers, and 
where the hogs were not too far gone, 
a cure was effected, even though the 
hogs were down and had to _ be 
drenched. Those who have used the 
remedy as a preventive have never 
had occasion to fear disease. We 
have strong testimonials that we 
gladly furnish. 

“One package is enough to save 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of hogs. 
By feeding the remedy occasionally 
the danger of cholera is almost elim- 
inated, and with the high prices of 
hogs it behooves all to prepare for an 
outbreak of the disease, and if given 
when the hogs are healthy it will not 
only keep them so, but its effect will 
be shown in a most pleasing man- 
ner.” 

The following tests of ‘‘Chol-Cura”’ 
as a cure for cholera were under- 
taken at the request of Mr. G. H. 
Watts, General Agent, Louisville, Ky., 
and were conducted under the su- 
pervision of Dr. W. A. Barnette, of 
this division: 

Test No. 1.—Five susceptible pigs 
were injected with hog cholera virus 
on November 8, 1913. On Novem- 
ber 11 these pigs showed symptoms 
of illness and were given ‘‘Chol-Cura”’ 
in accordance with directions until 
November 14, when the pigs died. 
All careasses showed typical lesions 
of hog cholera. 

Test No. 2.—One susceptible pig 
was injected with hog cholera virus 
on November 14. ‘‘Chol-Cura’’ was 
given as directed from November 14 
to November 21, when the pig died. 
The carcass showed typical lesions of 
hog cholera. 

Test No. 3.—One susceptible pig 
was injected with hog cholera virus 





SOUTH CAROLINA JERSEYS OF QUALITY 


symptoms of illness on December 6. 
On December 8 five of these hogs 
were sick. On December 13 three of 
these hogs died and on December 14 
two others’. died. All carcasses 
showed typical lesions of hog cholera. 
The other hog showed no symptoms 
of cholera at any time and was un- 


doubtedly immune to the disease 
when purchased. 
Any person desiring information 


relative to the value of so-called hog 
cholera cures should forward, direct 
to Veterinary Division, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., a sealed package of the 
preparation with full directions for 
administering. 
M. RAY POWERS. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Some Good South Carolina Cows 


HE photograph on this page shows 

five Jerseys owned by the Taylor 
Plantation, Columbia, S. C. These 
were in a milking contest in the 
South Carolina State Fair last year, 
and made records as follows: 


They were milked at 6 p.m. Wednes- 
day, October 29, under the supervis- 
ion of Mr. J. N. Kirven, Superintend- 
ent of Cattle Department, and two 
other disinterested men, and were 
milked Thursday at 6 a.m. and again 
at 6 p.m. The samples of milk were 
taken and tested by a representative 
of Clemson Agricultural College. 


The following records were made, 
viz.: 


Milk Butter 
$080) TOW oisssksncccce SO IDE 2.18 Ibs. 
Blue Fox’s Eminent 

CMO 6.0.04 swine 50.0 Ibs. 2.75 Ibs. 
Blue Fox’s Eminent’s 

PPIBCOGR © 6 ccs cc nee ce 46.6 Ibs. 2.65 Ibs, 
Lass 19th of Hood 

WEUIR chen suse eaces 49.2 Ibs. 3.01 Ibs 

Total for aged cows 184.8 Ibs. 10.58 Ibs 
Goldmont’s Magnate’s 

Itenest (30 mos. old) 29.6 Ibs. 2.07 Ibs, 

Total \for Bves scss« 214.4 Ibs, 12.65 Ibs, 
Average per COW..... 42.8 ths. 2.53 Ibs, 
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GEVENTY - SEVEN YEARS 
oe the world’s standard Plow. 

Enjoy the pleasure and profit 
of having the best. The leap- 
ing deer. trade mark is your 
protection, the sign of quality 
—the mark of staunchness, re= 
liability and great all-around 
plow value. 


John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares 
Great Improvement — Save 
Time—Save Temper 
No crawling under the plow 
= oe = io ge g your 
ands changing o 
bolted shares. . aoe 
Get John Deere Plows with 
Quick Detachable Shares. Only 
one nut to remove and that 
handy toreach. Save 80% of 
the time to change old style 
shares and all the trouble. 
ou can’t afford to buy a plow 
without this new and exclusive 
John Deere feature. 
Better Farm Implements 
and How to Use Them 
This is the best and biggest 
book we have issued. Costs 
us 8 cents postage to mail but 
we will send you a copy free 
if you use farm implements, 
Ask for package No. P 2 
and address your letter to 
John Deere, Moline, Ill. 
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ROOFING 


is the Best Money canBuy! Wemake ff 
all kinds. For a practical roof try 


LINA Metal Shingles 


They are fire—, wind—and water. 
proof. Made of lasting metal. hav- 
ing exceptionally pure iron as its & 
base. Of beautiful design, heav- § 
ily embossed. Furnished either § 
painted or galvanized Any car 
penter can put them on. Sheets 
fit and lock perfectly Nosolder- 
ingisnecessary. If interestedin § 
a Better Roof, be sure to 


Write for FREE Catalog 


and special circular showing 

shingles in colors. Become ac- 

quainted with our full line by By 

& sending a postcard to-day. at 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. § 

; Box 10, Wilmington, N. C. % 


HOME-MIX 
YOUR FERTILZER! 


Better Quality for Less Money. 
Save $5 to $12 Per Ton. 


A post-card brings prices and full instructions 
how to mix any desired formula, as well as 
suggestions as to mixtures for various crops. 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


“Pioneers of Home-Mixing.” 


NORFOLK, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. HOUSTON, TEX. 



























JACKS. 
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Kentucky Jacks and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
and Mares, and a few good 
plantation horses. We 
grow, register and sell 
more Mammoth Jacks 
than any firm in America. 
Write for catalogue or 

come and see them. 

COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 














HORSES 
PLL LSS PSA LARA ALA 
f YY 
PACING STALLIONS 
Brown stallion, born March 13, 1912, by John R: 
Gentry, 2.00 1-2; dam Hallena Braden, by 
Brown Hal, 2.12 1-2. Price $400. 
Bay colt, born June 11, 1913, by McEwen, 2.18 1-4, 
dam Maxie Gentry, 2.151-2. Price $200. 
Bay colt, born May 14, 1913, by Argot Hal. 2.07 1-4, 
Dam, Puss by Bow Belles. Price $200. 


Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
& = 

















KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 

J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 








(See other livestock ads on page 2 
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CATTLE RAISING IN FLORIDA 





So Far, Due to Ticks, Poor Breeds and Poor Feed, the Indus- 


try Has Lagged; but With the Correction of 


Livestock ‘Will Be Profitable 


These Defects 





By A. P. Spencer, Gainesville, Florida. 


"T sanas are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land in Flor- 
ida that will not be used for 
farming and horticultural purposes 
in a good many years. It seems 
natural that this land should pro- 
duce something of a marketable na- 
ture, inasmuch as land values are 
increasing each year. Because of the 
tendency of the large packing houses 
to look toward the South for their 
future meat supply, we may expect 
a change of conditions in the cattle 
situation in Florida and other South- 
ern States. Much of the land now 
uncultivated could be used for farm- 
ing purposes were it fenced, drained 
and properly cultivated. Under a 
good system of cultivation it would 
be valuable land and produce valu- 
able crops, but under present condi- 
tions we can expect this land to be 
used only for cattle ranges. 


Unaccustomed to seeing a good 
grade of cattle on these ranges, one 
would expect a negative reply in an- 
swer to a question on profitable beef 
production. Were it not for the fact 
that so much of the better land of 
the West, formerly used for ranges, 
has been converted into farms, we 
would still expect these lands to re- 
main idle, but under present condi- 
tions, where many of these lands 
have reached the price that makes 
them unprofitable for grazing cattle, 
the price of beef and stock cattle will 
undoubtedly justify the venture for 
growing cattle on the Southern 
ranges and so turn them into pro- 
ductiveness. 


Native Grasses 


VER most of the State Bermuda 

and paspalum, commonly known 
as carpet grass, are the best native 
pastures. There is quite a variety 
of other grasses that grow in marshy 
places, but for the most part these 
mentioned are the ones most gener- 
ally found. Lespedeza or Japanese 
clover is extending in the southward 
in the State, and when given an op- 
portunity to grow increases the pro- 
ductiveness of the native pastures 
very materially in a short time. 
These better grasses have struggled 
for existence during a long period of 
continuous fires that pass over the 
ranges once every 12 months. These 
fires get started from unknown 
sources and sweep over the entire 
range, destroying practically every- 
thing except the native wire grass, 
which furnishes feed only for a short 
period during the spring. There are, 
however, a number of plants found 
almost everywhere that add to the 
pasture on all grades of Florida 
lands, and on them a great number 
of cattle sustain themselves for most 
of the time between December 1 and 
May 1. It is not to be expected that 
these large ranges will give the qual- 
ity of grass and the quality of beef 
that is found in the blue grass sec- 
tions of the West. Nevertheless, 
these pastures can be improved by 
systematic methods and by keeping 
the fires off of them. But before such 
improvement will take place gener- 
ally the open range must pass out 
of existence and more rigid stock 
laws’ enforced. When the cattle 
raisers confine their stock to their 
own acreage they will make better 
efforts to have better pastures and 
sustain the cattle on less acreage 
than at present. 

There is a sprinkling of improved 
blood in most teh in Florida, and 
even though it has been introduced 
some years back, the evidence is 
found in the offspring. Most of these 
are no larger or more profitable than 
the pure-bred native, until they are 
put under better conditions, when the 
effect of the pure blood is quite evi- 
dent. Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, 


Hereford and Devon have been used | 
for crossing here and there over the | 
State during a long period of years, 
but no very definite results have been | 
secured on the range cattle. The im- 
provement has been effected only 
when better systems of feeding ac- 
company betfer breeding. 

Florida cattle have been infested 
with the cattle tick for a great many 
years, which is perhaps responsible 
for their under size and lack of vigor 
more than anyone factor that has 
played a part in the cattle industry. 
With the dipping vat, improved blood 
and better feed, we may look for sub- 
stantial improvement, a better grade 
of stock, a better class of stockmen, 
and the cattle industry placed on a 
much higher plane and a more prof- 
itable basis than it has been in the 
past. 





The Small Farmer 


T IS alotgether practicable for the | 

small farmers of the State to grad- | 
ually improve their cattle. They are 
in a much better position to bring 
about results sooner than the men 
with the large ranges. Japanese 
cane will supply most of the forage 
during the winter season and pro- 
duce 25 to-40 tons per acre. It will 
be necessary for the small farmer to 
grow feeds for summer feeding as 
well. Sorghum, corn and cowpeas are 
among the best of these, and com- 
bined with the native pastures, which 
will greatly improve under a better 
system of husbandry, there will be 
little difficulty in producing as good | 
cattle as profitably as are produced 
on a similar acerage elsewhere. 


The cattle industry of Florida un- 
til recently has attracted little inter- 
est except from the larger owner. 
Improvement in pastures and individ- 
uals has been effected by a _ few. 
Here and there over the State are 
found farmers who have made a spe- 
cial effort to improve their native | 
eattle and with corresponding results. 
The better grades of cattle are prac- 
ticable for Florida. The only thing 
necessary to make Florida a greater 
livestock State is a concerted effort 
to banish the cattle tick, to provide 
pastures, and to intelligently grade 
up the native cattle and introduce 
new blood. 





““Mule-foot Hogs” and Cholera 


CCORDING to tests made of four 

Mule-foot hogs advertised as “‘The 
Cholera Immune Hog,’’ the veteri- 
nary department of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture finds that they 
are no more immune than any other 
breed. 

Four pigs were purchased from a 
breeder, who was advertising them 
for sale as cholera immune, and each 
was given one cubic centimeter of | 
blood from a hog sick with cholera. 
All four promptly developed cases 





of cholera and died. Post-mortem 
examinations left no doubt as to the 
cause ef the death. cd 


This demonstration was made for 
the benefit of the students of the col- 
lege and the farmers of the State 
who might be misled into investing 
money in the breed under a misap- 
prehension, and also to obtain virus 
for the hospital which manufactures 
and tests hog cholera serum, 

Dr. W. M. Burson, Professor of 
Veterinary Science at the College, 
while claiming that tests destroy the 
claim of cholera immunity, states 
that the breed is a thrifty one, pro- 
lific and reach early maturity, and is 
growing in popular favor in some 
sections of the country. The name 
“Mule-foot,’’ of course, is given be- 
cause of the solid or uncloven hoof. 


CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 
Athens, Ga. 
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Where toeBuy Pure-Bred Livestock. 











“The Horses You Want Are Here”’ 
STALLIONS 


MARES GELDINGS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Busi 





and Pl 
ALL AGES 


e Purposes. 
SHOW HORSES 


GLENWORTH SADDLE HORSE FARMS 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’’ 





BERKSHIRES. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Ca 














Seven fine litters now to select 
from, others. coming. Long body, 
good head, strong bone and fancy 
markings. Out of large, mature, 
fancy-bred sows and sired by Val- 
uable Star 6th, a splendid son of the 
$4,000.00 Star Value and by a worthy 
son of the Grand Champion Keystone 
Baron Duke. The kind all breeders 
sell from $25.00 to $50.00. 


Our Price Only $15.00. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
PALMETTO, GA. 





Fancy Berkshire Pigs | 





ania rs 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier ard, cost $1, 100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for 1,500. 
Keystone Baron Du ke, the Grand Champion mree at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at roan ep prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been NW 
supplied from our great Wii i 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., vi. N. C., S. C., 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. ‘Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 


Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old 
STRICTLY TT CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 
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POLAND CHINAS. 
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, POLAND 


Bred Gilts and Gilts that 
will do to breed, from large 
Sows and Boars, all pure 
bred. 

* T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


POLAND and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
CHINAS _— and smooth. Our friends made them 
mous. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 





CHINAS: 
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TAMWORTHS. 
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—-TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C 

















Tamworths Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good ing eae offered for sale. 
VIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK Mgr. R. 1, Winston- Salem, N.C 

















Lad of Louisa 29047 
KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 
By the process of selection and elimination, as 

well asthe purchase of the best individuals to be 

had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section Of the 
country. 
We have for immediate delivery bred gilts, 
service boars and pigs of either sex. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS: Booking orders for Spring 
delivery; breed and feed both shown here. Qual- 
ity guaranteed. They sell each other. Send for 
folder. Pigs only. 


. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wisconsin Farmer notes that fewer 
and fewer of the Wisconsin farmers are con- 
tent to milk and care for cows that are able 
to produce only about 150 pounds of butter. 
During two weeks last spring 145 Wisconsin 
dairymen purchased registered pure - bred 
Holstein sires in ordertoimprove their herds. 

Everywhere the more progressive dairy- 
men are alive to the necessity of using bred- 
for-production sires in order to bring up the 
butter - fat yield of their cows to a profitable 
figure. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso.,F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head high-grade Cows and 
Heifers, 25 fresh cows, others 
freshen Januaryand February. 
Large, young and well-mark- 
ed; all in calf to registered 
bulls. Some grand family cows in this lot. 
All tuberculin tested. 











ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 








__ SHORTHORNS. 


IMPORTANT - PUBLIC SALE 


Wednesday & 
Thursday, 
Mar. 25, 26, °14 
Remember 
the Date. 


Members of the Cen- 

| tralShorthornBreed- 

ers’ Association will 

sell at the Fine Stock 

Pavilion, KansasCity 

Stock Yards, one 

hundred head of 

- high-class short- 

horns—about 60 head of Bulls and 40 females, 

selected from 20 pe hg eh herdsin 

sas, Missouri and Nebraska, with the 

purpose in view of presenting such cattle as will 

supplythe respective needs of the Breeder, Farm- 

er and Ranchman. . For catalogs or other in- 

formation, address W. A. FORSYTHE, Sales 
Mgr., Greenwood, Mo. 


HEREFORDS. 


LALO Orr 


















OUR FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLIC AUCTION 
REGISTERED | HEREFORDS 


—WILL BE HELD— 
Tuesday, March 17th, At La Vernet Stock Farm 
* For particulars address 


W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 











| Registered Hereford and Holstein 


| Cattle forsale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 


prices. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 





DUROC- JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jersey Red Hogs, S.C. By elimination 


andinfusingnew 
Rhode Island Red Chickens. 1504. of the best 


lines, we have superior nee Eggs, $1.50 for 15. | 


Prices on Durocs on request. 
D. J, Simmons, R. 3. ‘Timmonsville, S. C. 


J ACKS 
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JACKS FOR “SALE “Guaranteed breeders 


and registered. Write 
or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 


dale, S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Route 6, 
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Pure-bred Poultry 


LEGHORNS 
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1 ELM GROVE POULTRY FAR 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


‘Bais being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
being used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ga S. C. White and Brown Leghorn Eggs 
< for hatehing, $2.00, 15; $3.50, 30; $10.00, 100. 

limited number of hens and pullets at $2.00 each. 
Cocks and cockerels $3 to $5 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. M. Pearson, Charlotte, N. C. 


ELLISON’S SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
Are first prize winners at Raleigh, Statesville 
and Central Carolina fairs. Eggs for hatching, 
$1.25, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15 prepaid. Mating list 
and winnings free. ELLISON POULTRY FARM, 

Box 25 Franklinville, N.C. 


ORPINGTONS. 





























BUFF ORPINGTONS FOR PROFIT 
My hens net me $3 each, and stock hatched from 
miy eggs won first at leading fairs. 
Eggs $1.50 per Sitting. 
MRS. W. D. DICKINSON, Burkeville, Va. 


Single Comb Bull Orpingtons 
wits A. Bd al log 15. Fertility guaranteed. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 
REDS 
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R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Cockerels for Sale 
Just won, in show of 1013 birds—153 Reds, 
ist pen, Ist cockerel, 1st, 2nd, and 8rd pullet. 
Cup for best Red cock, cockerel, hen and 
bullet in show. Also, “Eggs to Hatch.” Write 
for Mating List. Best of all they are the 
finest of winter layers. Lay all the year round. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, Box X, Statesville, N. C. 
BUFF 


REDS Gomes ORPINGTONS Suite 


Cockerels $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 
winners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 
South’s best shows. Orpingtons. Cook’s eggs $1.50, $2, 
and $3 per 15. Catalogue free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 
Wh . 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds White Rock. S.¢ 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
a eorine a e $7.00 for 16. Baby Chix a 
. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us i i 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. “hasta 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
FERTILE EGGS 8: ©, RHODE 
ISLAND REDS 
15 for by $1 express—parcel post $1.25. 
WOODSIDE POULTRY YARDS, BOOMER, N. C. 


ROCKS. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$1.50 to $8.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Duc s, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specialsand cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 
Barred Plymouth 


BEST “RINGLET” Rock Eggs, $1.50 


for 15, or $2.75 for 30 fresh eggs. Ship safely 
anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS omits 4 rete ag both ie 
_ ings. No better strain. 15 eggs, $2.00. 

S.C. White Leghorns and Indian R. Ducks. 15 

eggs, $1.50. For winter laying and show birds 

they can’t be beat. 

Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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First At ) Charlotte, Statesville, } 

Every Show >Darlington, Concord, 

We Made J Norwood, Albemarle. 

This is our record for the past season. 
Eggs $5, $3, $1.50. 

Hunter & Forbis, Norwood, N. C. 


Breeders of the better class of White 
Orpingtons and Reds. 











A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry : 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. Ihave nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you. 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
at once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 
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@ MONEY 


35 varieties. 
0. I. C. Hogs. Fine stock and eggs at low prices. 
Big illustrated circular and beantiful picture, 16x 20, 
ez in colors, only 10c. Don’t miss it 


JOHN E. HEATWOLE, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


‘3 MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices 
oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog FREE. 
H, M. JONES CO.,Box 139, Des Moines, te 








MAKERS. 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, | 





THE POULTRY YARD 








THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM 





Care of Young Chicks; What to Do 
for Sick Fowls 


ELATED winter has swooped 
down on us just as we were tell- 


ing each other, good, easy people 


| that we are, that we would have no 


more cold weather. 

We poultry keepers should adopt 
as our watchword the boy scouts’ 
motto: ‘“‘Be prepared.’’ Perhaps we 
cculd then sit by our roaring log fires 
and say, ‘‘What matter how the night 
behave?’ Such nights as these test 
the efficiency of our equipment and 
the courage of the operator. Twelve 
hours of extreme cold will destroy 
many a bright promise, unless the 
situation is bravely faced. If this 
wind is blowing unrestrained through 
our hen houses the layers will be 
“set back” for several weeks, and 
this would be a heavy loss. 

If our baby chicks are in thin- 
walled brooders, unprotected, and 
heated by poor oil, I tremble for their 
fate. As it is, our little Leghorns 
are lying stretched out on the hay 
like sleepy children and are dream- 
ing of chasing bugs in June. We 
can go to bed with a clear con- 
science, so far as our own affect us, 
but we are also concerned for all the 
baby chicks in the country tonight. 

It takes a very good brooder, in- 
deed, and a zealous attendant besides, 
to pull through spells like the one 
now on, and don’t forget it when 
making your plans and dreaming 
your dreams. 

We will say here that while the 
individual brooder will doubtless be 
the farmer’s standby, yet where many 
chickens are to be brooded the care 
of lamps becomes very burdensome. 
To free ourselves from this bondage 
we shall try out some of the brooder 
stoves now on the market. 

Since beginning these articles we 
have had many expressions of inter- 
est from friends far and near. It 
seems that everybody reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and if we wished to 
exploit an achievement to a degree 
of exaggeration we should need to 
seek a safer medium, for our neigh- 
bors would not “‘stand for it.”’ They 
keep a close watch on us and some- 
times count the eggs. They have to 
accept our figures on the chickens, 
however, and there we enjoy some 
latitude. 

We have answered inquiries on 
nearly every subject except matri- 
mony, all to the best of our ability. 


We refrain from replying to those 
reckless, though generous youths, 
who would annex our business on 


approval, for the reason that The 
Progressive Farmer is not to be in- 
volved as a matrimonial agency. The 
Editors, holding themselves responsi- 
ble, could not guarantee that you 
would not be cheated. The circum- 
stance or accident, if you so kindly 
lregard it, of our spinsterhood has 
been long overlooked by our ac- 
| quaintances and we ask no more con- 
sideration from friends elsewhere. 





What to Do For Sick Chickens 


E HAVE had numerous inquiries 
about treatment of sick fowls. 
To these we have to confess that we 
do not know positively that we ever 
cured a sick chicken. Some get weil, 
perhaps in spite of our treatment. 
| We try to keep conditions favorable 
|to health and when there is an oc- 
| casional sick bird we resort to the 
| hatchet—a sharp but sure cure for 
all poultry diseases. Ordinarily, it is 
humane to do this, for few have time 
and patience to care for a sick chick- 
}en, even if they knew what to do, 
which is seldom the case. But there 
should be a detention coop or house 
on every farm where birds slightly 
indisposed may be treated. 
In nearly every case the cause of 
sickness in mature fowls is improper 


feeding and housing. Careless feed- 
ing and brooding have slain their 
ten thousands of young chickens and 
the end is not yet. 

Remember, you cannot cure a sick 
chicken by subjecting it to more un- 
comfortable or unsanitary conditions 
than first induced the disease. Have 
a good, warm coop with good roof, 
floor well littered, and plenty of 
light for your patient. We usually 
have a colony house fér a hospital. 
It is better, though, to have coops 
like exhibition cages, on a platform 
so that the chickens can be easily 
caught for treatment. This is the 
way we care for our sore-eyed vic- 
tims in the fall. 

Give indisposed birds a light diet 
of easily digested food. Equal parts 


white bread crumbs, oatmeal and 
wheat bran, moistened with milk, 





makes a good ration for birds “off | 


their feed.’’ Add some kind of vege- 
table food, about one-third the bulk. 
Chickens with colds and complica- 
tions of this trouble usually retain 
their appetites and can be fed on 
grain in litter. Be careful to sup- 
ply plenty of green stuff, grits, and 
fresh water. It is a safe guess that 
every sick bird is lousy and should 
be dusted as first aid. We keep a 
bottle of creolin on hand as a dis- 
infectant. It is good in treatment 
of colds and all the forms of cold, 
croup, ete. In fact, creolin, castor 
oil, salts, permanganate of potash, 
and baking soda form our complete 
Pharmacopoeia. Our surgical equip- 
ment is a razor, a pair of scissors, 
a needle and thread, and cloth for 
bandages. We use the razor to re- 
lieve crop-bound patients and the 
needle to sew up the wound, using 
silk thread. We keep a pair of scis- 
sors in the brooder house to trim 
wicks and to cut bandages for sore 
toes. Leghorn breeders are familiar 
with the toe-eating evil that some- 
times possesses little chickens. We 
usually subdue this in its incipiency 





by promptly bandaging the first vic- | 


tims. We are quite skillful now in 
putting on these socks, as people call 
them. The wearers do not seem at 
all discommoded and their cannibal 
brothers are soon discouraged. 


A Good Germicide 


ERMANGANATE of potash is the 

cheapest germicide I know and can 
be used in the drinking water for 
young and old birds. It is especially 
useful in controlling epidemics of 
colds, throat troubles, etc. 


Bowel trouble in little chickens is | 


a sympton of nearly every disease. 


First locate the cause and remove. | 


There are many essential elements in 


proper brooding and anyone lacking | 


will throw the tiny digestive machin- 
ery out of gear. Over-heating, chill- 
ing, over-feeding, feeding musty and 
improper foods, dampness, lice, all 
produce bowel trouble. When a 
whole brood of chickens is out of 
condition, flock treatment is practi- 
cable. 
from the well and Keep the sick ones 
warm and dry. Cracker crumbs or 
light bread crumbs, browned and 
groun@ in the food chopper, mois- 
tened with boiled sweet milk, is a 
good food for sick chickens. Per- 
fectly dry curds could be used in- 
stead of the boiled milk. Biscuit 
cannot be substituted for crackers 
or bakers’ bread, but if browned and 
ground can be used as part of feed 
for well chickens. Remember white 
biscuits are not a complete food and 
need bran, milk and vegetables to 
balance. 

Musty and dusty hay will cause 
colds, and other distressing troubles 
of heads, throats, and lungs. 
sure that litter is suitable, put your 
own nose into it and breathe. If it 
makes you sneeze and strangle just 
in handling you can imagine the ef- 
fect of lying with your nose in it 


all night. WISS MARY WALKER. 
Horn Lake, Miss. 


Otherwise, separate the sick | 


To be} 


| 
| 
| 











BELLE 
Champion tv 
with an: 
Bit W 100 pe Bocas Send 

re le cent perfect hatches. 

for my New Book, “Hatching Fr 
of big money making successes. My low 
price tite toda: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


18 sl UBBER 
rot LNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor millends. 
( The same roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 18c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Peunds, Roll... 

3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... . 

Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quéting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 

















“Jimmy, Always Give 
4100 Cents’ Worth for 
Every Dollar You Get” 


That’s what my father said to me when I 
was a boy—and that’s what I’m doing when 
nae I a you my Belle City gg ge outfit. 

i a users wil you so. am gwi 
dim Rokan, Pres. you more, when you compare my *‘tttied 


8-Times World’s eeaiianneer 


other inoubator. Belle City has won 
orid's bs a 








acts.” It tells 


jarprise you. Write a 


fim Rohan, Pres., Belle City Incubator Co., Bex 101 Racine, Wis, 




















impr in this year’s 
PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 





~— = 1 [3\E66 Incubators 
“4 | 130 Brooder ‘cr 


Made of i copper, nul 

California walle, Send air space, double 
lass loors, all set up com- 
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For Best Quality at 
Low Prices 


on the following 
varieties: 

S.C. Black Minorcas, 
Barred Plymouth 


eS Rocks, 

ices” S.C. White Leg- 
a horns, 

Fea, S- C. Mottled An- 
pee conas, write 






J. D. Garber, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Utility and Exhibition Birds. 


























Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per Sitting (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R. I. 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. Fawn 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 10e per 
sitting extra. No circulars. 


A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 








U.S. POULTRY YARDS 


Prize Winning Stock—White Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minoreas, White Wy- 
andottes, Indian Runner Ducks. 
Single birds $5, pair $8, trio $12. 
SELECT EGGS—14, $2.50. 


U.S. Poultry Yards, Statesville, N. C. 

















PEA COMB BUCKEYE REDS 
Prize-winners—Best All-round Chickens. 
One ad. sold my chickens and ducks—this one will sell 
my EGGS—165 for $1.50. 

Satisfied customers in 5 States—Order Now. 


J. H. TROLLINGER, CATAWBA, N. C. 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS, 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
ete. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 
LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 


MONEY IN POULTRY S80°"Sc 
ond SQUABS feaihy fowls: Save your 
chicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Deseribes 


largest poultry and pigeon farm. Mailed 
free. + F.FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, ta 














Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








THE FARMER’S GARDEN 


Celery 


HIS is a very important market 
crop, and some few sections are 
practically supplying the whole 
country. But it is certainly wasteful 
for the Georgia, Alabama, or Carolina 
farmer to buy celery raised by Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Michigan, or even 
Florida men. For the early crop, 
start seeds the middle of January in 
hot-beds, and when the plants are 
crowding transplant to cold frames 
about three by three inches apart. 
Transplant to the field about the mid- 
dle of April. Clipping the tops when 
transplanting makes them _ bushier 
and stockier. They should be set in 
rows not less than five feet apart, 
and the plants in the row about five 
inches apart, although eight inches is 
better. Seed for the late crop should 
be sown outdoors about June, and set 
in the field about September. Celery 
seed germinates slowly, and do not 
think the seed worthless if the plants 
do not show up in 10 days or even 
two weeks. Another point is that 
celery grows most in cool weather, 
and will probably do best after the 
cool days of September and October 
set in. A small amount in the gar- 
den may be blanched by tying paper 
around the plants, tying the heads 
up closely. Dirt banked around the 
paper holds it well. Boards may 
be used or simply dirt. This oper- 
ation is too lengthy for full discus- 
sion here, but information may be 
had from a number of books, or the 
experiment stations. Savannah Mar- 
ket and Golden Self-blanching are 
good varieties. Asa rule the dwarfer 
sorts make the finer eating and are 
less apt to be stringy. 

Lettuce is so easily and commonly 
grown, that together with radishes, 
no comment is needed. 

Melons 

HE Tom Watson or simply Watson 

is an excellent watermelon, but 
there are so many fine ones that I 
will not attempt to enumerate them. 
The Rocky Ford melons are apt to be 
disappointing when grown in the 
East. The seed is produced under 
such different conditions (if real 
Rocky Ford) that often the ‘“‘re- 
sistant’? varieties are not at all re- 
sistant with our heavier rainfall. 
The Netted Gem and Nutmeg types 
contain many valuable varieties. Ma- 
nure, lime and potash are essential, 
and phosphates are very good. 

Okra, Peppers, Peas 

HESE are all so common that 

the directions on the seed pack- 
age, if followed, will bring good re- 
sults. These three are valuable vege- 
tables and should have a place in ev- 
ery manured garden. 

Tomatoes 

pane should be sown early in *eb- 

ruary in cold frames, or in a box 
that can be set in the house by the 
fire. The more tomatoes are trans- 
planted, the better they thrive. 
Transplanting forces a mass of roots 
to grow near the stem, giving a good 
root system. On well manured, light 
land, put the hills three by three or 
three by four feet apart. On heavy 
land, where the vines will be large, 
set them four by four feet. Staking 
does not prevent blossom-end rot. In 
fact, experiments at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station gave 9 per cent 
more rotted tomatoes on _ staked 
plants than on those not staked. 
Spraying will reduce the rot at least 
half. Bordeaux mixture is best to 


use. Good varieties to plant are 
Acme, Beauty, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Coreless, Globe, Maryland, Perfec- 
tion, Ponderosa, and Spark’s Earli- 
ana. For preserves, the small Yel- 
low Prince is a good choice. 


Onions 
Abs for green onions should have 
been planted in December to Jan- 
uary, and the young onions should be 


big enough to eat this month. No veg- 
etable crop will pay for more manure 
than will onions. Few vegetables 
contain more food, are healthier or 
more dreaded by the unmarried pop- 
ulation than the onion. Farmers in 
the Gulf States can make this crop 
a paying one by a little study, some 
hard work, and lots of manure. Seed 
should be sown about the first of 
January. It is. not too late now for 
home use. Loamy soil is best, as the 
heavy clays make the onions strong. 
For the markets, onions should be 
ready to ship during July and for 
home use later plantings can be used 
allsummer. The crop draws heavily 
on the soil, so that more manure ig 
needed before putting another crop 
on the same ground. Insect pests are 
few and not apt to be troublesome. 
For curing and commercial culture I 
strongly recommend that little book 
by T. Greiner, ‘‘The New Onion Cul- 
ture,’’ which may be had for 50 cents. 
R. E. BLACKBURN. 
Georgia Agricultural College. 





Meeting Santa Rosa Producers’ 
Association 


HE regular semi-monthly meeting 

of the members of the Santa Rosa 
Producers’ Association was held Sat- 
urday, February 21, with a good at- 
tendance. 

At each meeting old and new sub- 
jects are discussed—new crops to be 
planted, better methods of cultiva- 
tion, and marketing of various crops. 
Much information is being gathered, 
not only about the crops being 
planted now, but about the many 
other crops that can be successfully 
grown here, and will be taken up by 
the Association as fast as possible 
for it to do so. While the main crops 
for the beginning of this season will 
be Irish and sweet potatoes and wa- 
termelons, information is being gath- 
ered and other crops will follow the 
present crops, and so on until the 
Association will have shipments of 
some kind moving all seasons of the 
year. 

The possibilities of this Associa- 
tion are unlimited, and the benefits 
that will be derived will be felt by 
all classes of people. They will not 
only grow the crops, but will know 
where and how to market them. 

Radishes, beans, sweet peppers, to- 
matoes and cucumbers can be grown 
by almost anyone, and are profitable 
crops if grown in sufficient quantities 
to make carload shipments. These 
commodities can be shipped in mixed 
cars and cantaloupes can be shipped 
in the same car, making it easy to 
make up carload shipments by sev- 
eral farmers coming together and 
leading at the same time. 

The raising and marketing of live- 
stock is a matter that is now being 
considered by the Association and is 
a matter worthy of consideration, 
and should have the cooperation of 
all the farmers and stockmen in the 
county. There is no limit to the 
good that can be accomplished along 
this line by cooperation. 

JNO. A. DAVIS. 

Milton, Fla. 





State of South Carclina Should Ac- 
quire Clemson College 


We are heartily in favor of the proposition 
that has been pending for several years 
looking to the acquirement of Clemson Col- 
lege by the State of South Carolina. The 


statement is being published that if the 
State will agree to change the name from 
Clemson to Calhoun, the Calhoun heirs will 


donate their interest. As we 
not concerned whether the 
or not. Of course, we 


see it, we are 
name is changed 
would unhesitatingly 


change the name on the terms offered; but 
that is not the point. From our viewpoint, 
with the responsibility for the maintenance 
of the college on the State, the State should 
have full ownership and control. Clemson 
is an important and useful institution. There 


is no more important or more useful educa- 
tional institution in the State; but we ob- 
ject to the idea of handing it over to the 


next generation under existing conditions 
where the private trustees, perpetuated un- 
der the will of Mr. Clemson, shall continue 
to dominate the trustees elected by the 
State. According to our notion, the situ- 
ation is a misfit entirely too subversive to 


the principles of self-government.—Yorkville 
(8S. C.) Enquirer, 





| Where to Buy 


the Best Seeds 








mentals, etc. 


NEVER STOP: The Wonderful Ever 
Bearing Strawberry 
Fruits April to Nov. Exquisite flavor. Heavy 


Bearer. Result of 30 years teat of over 5000 
varieties in the Natural Home of the Straw- 
berry. Ripening in off season sells like hot 
cakes to seekers of the very best. 





TWO BIG WINNERS 
$1400 to $2900 the Acre 


Being made on them by others. Our 63rd semi-annual 
Free catalogue gives their name and address. Get it and 
write them, Youcan do likewise. Tells also What, When, 
and How To Plant (the secret of success) in all fruits, orna- 
Saves half if you wish to buy Trees or Plants, 


NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of All Peaches 


Fetches Big prices by ripening in May. 
Large deep red, delicious. Fruits freely at 2, 
heavily at3 years old. Carefully bred cross 
bet ween early ripener and late persistent 
bloomer. Enough blooms always escape frost 
to make full crop, 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 207 R. R. St., Kittrell, N. C. 
Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World, 








anteed pure seed, write 





Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per cent lint. This cotton won the blue 
ribbons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and $1,000 silver cup at the New York 
land show, will compete for the world’s record at London, England, next June. 
In answering this advertisement please write your name plainly. For guar- 


WADE’S SEED FARM, - 





- Alexander City, Ala. 

















A Hundred Apple Trees 
trom Howard for $12.00 


One - year Apple 
- frees planted this 
spring will grow bet- 
tate; ter than most two- 
x aed a bas fact 

ey gin to 
hg ae bear about the same 
pr De cual time. You can train 

wa the one-year trees as 
you want them—you losea year if you 
try it with two-year trees. We offera 
splendid list of one-year trees for 

20 cares —_— $2 a dozen, $12 per 100, 

m cars at Stovall. 

‘Write tofay for our new catalogue; 
which lists the best fruits for the South 
—Apples, Pears, Peaches, besides Nut 
Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., Box 106, STOVALL. N. C. 
















@ that ruin your bed and Lage 4 
your trees, vines and plants. 
Rx] ridof scale, fungi and worms 17 
—- . Stahl’s Treatise on 
rchar 


pon $3 and we will ship outfit 
mplete. 10 days and if 

found O. K. pay Talanee. If not return and we'll 

refund your money. Write today 

WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO.° 


Box 158 Quincy, 01. 



















Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping | labor savers 
Actually does three men ee easily. 

o lame back—walk upright 


Masters 


7 Plant Setter & 


stand~better quality =. Saves 
cost every oy Guaran- 
teed. Write 
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MASTERS  PanTeR co. 
Dept. O, 150 West So.Water 
Street, Chicago, lil. 














“Planting Seed for Sale” ’ 


Cleveland Big Boll and 
Improved Dongola 
Cotton Seed for sale; two of the very best 
varieties to be had. All seed guaranteed to 
be pure and sound or your money back. The 


results of ten years careful selecting. Write 
for sample and price. 


Marlboro Seed Corn, $2.00 per bu. 
| W. B. Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. 
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BIGGS SEVEN EAR CORN 


For 20 years I have been growing this 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 
barrels to the acre, never less than 15. 


$3 per bu., $5 for 2 bu., $1 per pk. 
NOAH BIGGS, . - Scotland Neck, N. C. 
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YOKOHAMA VELVET BEANS—Matures in 100 days. 
Packet 20c; & 50c postpaid. 
AS. DEATON, Carthage, N. C. 





A b hee nen FLORIST 
ardy Everblooming 
Roses*3a 25: 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you ad good growing condition. 







Mamie, Grandest Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the’‘Divine, 
Flower,’’all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, e + 25¢. 
6 Beautiful —— “7. 
8 Flowering ee 
8 Choice Dou! Dabliss, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 
10 Lovely Gladioli, e 
Superb Pansy Plants. 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, ail different, 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
wi 


Once a customer, alwaysone. Catalog Free, 
ELLA TV. BAINES, Box 54 Bpringtela, Ohio Ohio 


There is Bid, Money in 
growing KIEFFER PEARS 


They have made money for 
southern planters—all records 
prove this. They bear big crops, 
resist disease, and the fruit 

brings good prices. You should 
} have a few trees around your 
home to furnish fruit for the 
family. 

Write us for information 
about all Fruit and Ornamental 
§ Trees, Shrubs and Roses. We 
have everything you need to 
plant. Get our helpful per Pe. 
—free. Ree 9 season be 

good till last of March. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
EIGER REA 


DEATON’S 
NATIVE 


Scientifically Bred 
For Twenty Years. 
TWO EARS and 
BIG EARS. 


Won prizes at eight exhibitions. Ro ear by 
Parcel Post for 20c. 75c per peck, $2.50 per bushel 
JOHN DEATON, CARTHAGE, N. C. 
















































SELECTED 


Gw FAs 


POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 
A AND SACKED IN NE.W BAGS r 


- RO! COMPANY © 


MEMSEOS TENS 











Non-Clog Rioralo Nozzles 
Greatest nozzleeverinvented. Time, 
labor, money saver. Cannot clog with spraying 
any solution. Fits any make of sprayer, mozzies 
BROWN’S AUTO SPRAYS purchased 
40 stylesand sizes. Over 300,000 in use. 
Write for Spraying Guide—FREE. 


S one 
dealer! 
The E.C. Brown Co., 93 Jay St., Rochester, N. ¥- 











Best Grade Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup 
Can be had direct from producer at 
$2.50 per case of 6 10-lb. cans 
$2.75 per case of 12 5-lb. cans 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Cc. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga. 














Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale and 
fungus on fruit trees. Write 





B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 

















The greatest repertoire 
of music in all the world 
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The glass door elimi- 
nates guesswork and worry. 
Without opening it you can see 
your bakings brown perfectly— 
never burning or chilling them. 


heat is wasted, no time lost. 


guarenteed 


"Order a “Boss” from your desler today. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
031 Valley St,, Cincinnati, O. 


of the world’s greatest artists. 


Why bake or roast blindly? 
The Boas saves fuel. 
It is fully asbestos lined, 
heats in 2 minutes, bakes uni- 
formly . Patented glass door 
not to break from 
heat. Genuinestamped BOSS. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Test it 30days. 
Your money refunded immediately if not eatisfactory. 
Guaranteed to work on any good oil, gasoline or gas stove. 


Write now for booklet and dealers” names 





This book of Victor Records will give you a clear 
and definite understanding of exactly what the Victor or 
- Victrola will bring to you. 

It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 
nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. 
to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. 
you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music in the repertoire 
It will make clear to you just how easily all 
the music ofall the world can become an interesting and helpful part of your every- 
day life in your own home. 
Music is the only universal language. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 











Sold by dealers everywhere 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 








Why Women Should Not Be Allow- 
ed to Vote 





(Continued from page 138 this issue) 


about great reforms, but these were 
in their own sphere. I contend that 
it is just for her to continue her re- 
form work in our schools, homes and 
churches, but deny that placing her 
upon an equal with man in political 
affairs will increase her reform pow- 
er. Woman as she is today can do 
much toward reforms, for her discus- 
sions give light and not heat to the 
question, because no power to com- 
mand accompanies them. Now peo- 
ple have a tendency to think that pu- 
rity and goodness follow in the steps 
of woman. So they do, but oft-times 
women are pure and good simply be- 
cause they are shielded from the 
temptations of the world. Mix them 
up with politics and they will become 
as corrupt as the men politicians. 
Besides, if nearly one-half of the male 
voters of the State forego their privi- 
lege or duty, as is a matter of fact 
they do, what per cent of women 
would exercise this right? Probably 
a small one, and then the heaviest 
vote would be as now, in the city, 
where the ignorant, unfit woman is 


the ready prey of the unscrupulous 
politician. 
MRS, A. T. BOTTOMS. 





New Hope, Ala. 
WHY WOMEN SHOULD BE GIVEN 
THE BALLOT 


(First Prize Pro-Suffrage Letter) 


OMEN should be given the bal- 
lot for these reasons: 

1. It will help to save her from 
becoming a parasite. Our industrial 
development has been such that very 
much of the work once done in the 
home is performed in factories and 
work-shops. The education of the 
child has become a matter for spe- 
cialists. Since mere brawn and fight- 
ing qualities are not so vital to the 
existence of the modern State, qual- 
ity in men, not quantity counts, and 
the birth-rate is decreasing. Thus the 
work that was once so absorbing for 
such long periods of time, in woman’s 
4ife, is being lessened. Numbers of 
women are entering industry and the 
professions; numbers are remaining 
in the home unoccupied or with work 
that, at the greatest, absorbs but a 
short period of their lives. These 
women must have interests; they 


It will place before 


It attracts everyone—the French, the German, the 
Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
Individual taste however, varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 
the nearest approach to all the music of all the world, every musical longing is satisfied. 


This book of Victor Records costs us more than $100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you a copy; 
Ask any, Victor dealer, or write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. As 





It will help you 








must turn to social life and needs. 
The ballot will help educate them and 


give them large interests. No na- 
tion can long survive if any great 


part of its women is parasitical. 
2. It will help make effective wo- 
men’s work in philanthropy and civic 


j affairs. An increasingly large num- 
| ber of women are beginning to think 
that their duty does not end with 
their family, their church and their 
social circle. 3ut such women pret- 
ty soon find that without the ballot 
| their work is thwarted. I do not 
claim woman’s vote will always be 
| right on moral issues. Nor is her 


right of suffrage based on the worth 
of her vote to the body politic. The 
friends of woman suffrage go too far, 
no doubt, when they contend her vote 


will purify the state; though the 
fears of the least desirable elements 
in the state seem to voice the same 


idea, for they always, everywhere, op- 
pose woman suffrage to a man. How- 
ever this may be, woman, because 
she bears and rears mankind, and 
because she knows the pain, the la- 
bor, the time that goes to this bear- 
ing and rearing, pretty clearly 
the conserving, preserving element 
in any problem. She values physical 
life; therefore she is pretty apt to op- 
pose bloodshed, violence and crime; 
she values physical life, therefore, 
she has a sense of moral values, be- 


sees 


cause morality preserves and pro- 
longs life. It would seem that the 
community can ill afford to fail to 


utilize in its affairs the energy and 


force of a half of its numbers—a 
half, too, so vitally interested in or- 


derly, humane development. 

3. It will help woman in industry 
and the professions. It will increase 
opportunity and open new avenues. 
Child-labor laws, the eight or nine- 
hour law for women, the minimum 
wage, proper working conditions—all 
these are a whole lot easier to ob- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tain -when the women employes are 
voters. 

4. The woman who has no near 

*male relative’? needs it that she may 
express her wishes and register her 
individuality. 
The woman who has ‘‘male rel« 
atives’’ needs it. No one can properly 
represent her and speak for her but 
herself. She is before all else an 
individuality, a human soul. 

6.’'The woman who has property 
interests needs it and has a right to 
it. “Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” 

7. The woman who has no proper- 
ty needs it, and has a right to it. She 
is an ‘“‘ultimate consumer” and helps 
pay taxes; she has the right to a 
voice in legislation. The ballot will 
help her protect herself in the strug- 
gle for support. 

8. Finally, the community needs 
woman’s vote. She needs the vote as 
a method of education and develop- 
ment. But, above all, she has a right 
to it as an individual, to whom so- 
ciety gives this privilege as the meth- 
od best known to it of securing lib- 
erty, personal welfare, and happiness. 

B. T. CHAFFIN. 
Arkansas. 


5. 


Perry, 


WHY WOMEN SHOULDN'T VOTE 


—_—— 





(Second Prize Anti-Suffrage Letter) 


F COURSE, ethically, women have 

a right to vote. The strongest 
opponents of suffrage admit this. Of 
course, too, they will probably vote 
with as much intelligence as men. 
And, of course, there are world-old 
wrongs to be righted—child labor, 
white-slave traffic, starvation wages, 
etc. These facts we freely grant. 

On the other hand there are some 
arguments offered by the anti-suffra- 
gists that seem worth little, and I 
shall not use them. ‘‘Woman is po- 
litically ignorant’ they say. ‘‘She is 
out of her sphere; her place is in 
the home.” ‘She will become mas- 
culine.’”’ These reasons seem trivial. 
If woman is ignorant of current af- 
fairs she will doubtless remedy the 
fault when the need arises; for that 
matter, the average man is not a 
well of political information. As to 
‘‘sphere,’’ a person’s sphere is what- 
ever place he or she is able to fill; 
woman’s “‘sphere’’ has been largely 
traditional, but we see now she can 
fill with credit places once counted 
outside her domain. Masculine she 
may tend to become in public life, 
since life in the thick of affairs does 
help to rub off some of that fine 
bloom that makes the charm of pro- 
tected womanhood. But if woman 
can accomplish any good with the 
ballot she must not take account of 
what she loses. 

And this brings me to the heart 
of the matter, to the question upon 
which the whole movement depends: 
Will woman suffrage do any good? 

I suppose the only way to find out 
is to try it. I am willing it should 
be tried; I do not wish to go on 
record as an obstructionist—as blind- 
ly opposed to what may be the tide 
of progress. But I believe it will be 
a failure. All the old wrongs need 
to be righted; but can women right 
them? It is presumptuous for women 
to assume that they have a moral 
force sufficient to overcome evils that 
men have struggled with for centu- 
ries. For men are not all powers of 
darkness, as some of the suffragists 
want us to believe. [I have never 
found that we women are any better 
than men. We are different, that is 
all. Our vices are not their. vices, 
as our virtues are not their virtues; 
but vices we have in about as gen- 
erous measure as they. We are as 
bribable, as corruptible, as fond of 
money, liable to make mistakes 
of judgment in matters of state. 
Woman suffrage, therefore, would 
seem to increase the quantity, but 
not the quality of voters. 

The suffrage movement, we must 
remember, is an outcome of the in- 
herent restlessness of woman. Man 
is restless, too; but I am not dis- 

(Concluded on page 26 this issue) 
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And you would have. had me marry 
Dan Stuart. Just before he was 
killed he told me he would kill Alf 
if I said I loved him. I will go to 
the jail and marry him there.’’ 

She ran to Guinea, and they put 
their arms about each other. and 
wept; and the old 
her book to her bosom and sobbed 
over it. Through old Lim’s 
like beard a smile, hard and cynical, 
was creeping out, and the General 
was fiercely struggling with himself. 
He had bitten his lip until his mouth 
was reddening with blood. 


wire-, 


— 


| 


woman pressed | 


“Come, you are going home with | 


me,’’ he said. 

“T am not!” his daughter cried, 
with her arms tight about Guinea. 
“IT am not; I am going to the jail.” 

“Then I will take you home.” 


“Don’t touch me!” she cried, 
shrinking back into a corner. “Don’t | 
touch me, for I am almost mad. 


What do I care for your pride? What 
do I care for the old graveyard? You 


have tried to break my heart, but I | 


will marry him. 
thousand such 
blooded son. Don’t you touch me, 
father. Mr. Hawes!” she screamed, 
“don’t let him touch me.” 

The old General had stepped: for- 


He is worth 
men 


ten 


as your cold-| 


ward as if to lay hands upon her, | 
but, he stepped back, bowed and said: | 
“You are a lady and I am a gentle- | 


man, and these facts protect 
from violence at my hands, but I 
here denounce you—no, I don’t, my 
daughter. I cannot denounce my 
own flesh and blood. I will leave 
you here tonight, hoping that when 
this fit of passion is over reason will 
lead you kome. Good night.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


you | 


ONG we sat there in a calm, after 


the General left us; and the two 
girls, on a bench in a corner, whis- 
pered to each other. How wild had 
been my guessing at the character of 
Millie! How could one so shy, so 
gentle, so fond of showing her dim- 
ples, cast off all timidity and set her- 


self in opposition to her father’s au- | 


thority and pride? I could but argue 
that she was wrong, that she had for- 
gotten her duty, thus to stand out 
and violently defy him, and yet I ad- 
mired her for the spirit she had 
shown. And I believed that Guinea 
was just as determined, just as pas- 
sionate. But she was wiser. 

I told the old man what Alf had 
requested me to tell him, that he 
must sell his farm and go away, and 


he replied that he would. ‘I don’t 
think, though, that I can get very 
much for it. Parker’s land joins 


mine, and maybe I can strike a trade 
with him. Of course, I don’t want 
to live here any longer, for no mat- 
ter what may come now we've got 
the name, Susan, I never saw a wo- 
man behave better than you have 
tonight. The old steck—and I’m 
with the book from kiver to kiver. 
And now, Millie, let me say a word 
to you. Of course, I know exactly 
how you feel, and all that—how that 
you couldn’t help yourself, but to- 


morrow mornin’ after breakfast I 
would, if I was in your place, go 


right home and ask my father’s for- 
giveness. I say if I was in your 
place, for if you do you wont have 
half so much to be sorry for, and 
in this life I hold that we’re doin’ 
our best when we do the fewest 
things to regret. What do you 
’ think?” 

“I’m sorry I talked that way, and 


he’s getting old, too. But I had a 
cause. He made me stay in the 
house, and he ought to remember 


that I am of the same blood he is 
and that it’s awful to be humiliated. 


But there’s one thing I’m going to 
do. When Alf’s tried again, I’m 


going to tell them what Stuart said. 
I would have done it this time, but 
I was ashamed to say anything about 
it. I have been nearly crazy, but 
I’m awfully sorry that I talked that 








In Reo the Fifth 


We take this year what seems to 
be the last step in quality, beauty, 
equipment and price. 

The chassis embodies the best 
Mr. Olds knows after 25 years of 
car building. A better-built car 
cannot be conceived. 


The body isthenew-style stream- 
line body, the coming vogue. 
More beautiful lines are unthink- 
able. 


The upholstery is deep andrich. 
The finish is perfect. The equip- 
ment includes all that motorists 
desire. 


And now comes a new price—a 
record price on a car of this class 
and quality. 


Price $220 Less 


The price this year is $220 less 
than last year’s model, similarly 


Now the Last Step 


equipped. That saving is mainly 
due to this: All the costly ma- 
chinery for building this chassis 
has been charged against previous 
output. That cost is all wiped out. 
From this time on, so long as we 
build this chassis, this big item is 
omitted from our cost. 

No other factory in America 
could offer you a price of $1,175 
on acar built like Reo the Fifth. 


A Costly Car 


Reo the Fifth is built in a most 
unusual way. The steel is made 
to formula, and each lot is ana- 
lyzed twice. All driving parts are 
given 50 per cent over-capacity. 
Gears are tested for 75,000 pounds 
pertooth. Engines are given five 
long, radical tests. 


There are 15 roller bearings, 190 


REO MOTOR CAR CO,., Lansing, Mich. 
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Now $1,175 Equipped 
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drop forgings. Each car is built 
slowly and carefully. Close-fitting 
parts are ground over and over. 
Tests and inspections are carried 
to extremes. 


We could save at least $200 in 
the hidden parts if we built you a 
shorter-lived car. But you get 
here low cost of upkeep. You get 
freedom from trouble. You geta 
car built to run for years as well 
as it runs when new. 


Reo the Fifth is built for men 
who want the utmost in an honest 
car. For men who buy cars to keep. 
For men who want safety and 
staunchness. It is the car of super- 
strength. 


A thousand dealers sell Reo the 
Fifth. Ask for our catalog and we'll 
direct you to the nearest showroom. 
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way. And, oh, suppose he were to 
die tonight? I never could forgive 
myself. I must go home now, Mr. 
Jucklin. Yes, can’t stay another 
minute. You’ll go with me, won’t 
you, Mr. Hawes?”’ 

“T will gladly do’so,’ I answered. 

‘“‘And I will go, too,’ said Guinea. 

We took a lantern, but the night 
was so dark that we went round by 
the road, rather than over the mead- 
ows. Millie said that she scarcely re- 
membered how she had come, but 
she thought that she had run the 
most of the way. And over and over 
as we walked along she repeated: 
“I’m awfully sorry.” 

As we came out of the woods, 
where the road bent in toward the 
big gate, we saw a light burning in 
the library. Millie stopped suddenly 
and clutched my arm. ‘“‘Suppose he 
won’t let me come back?” she said. 
“TI don’t know in what sort of a hu- 
mor I may find him. Mr. Hawes, you 
go on and see him first, please?” 


“And I will wait out here,” Guinea 
spoke up, and her voice trembled. 
“Of course, I can’t go into the house 
after what has happened. Nobody 
must know that I am here.” 

I left them standing in the dark, 
and when I stepped upon the porch 
I heard some one walking heavily 
and slowly up and down the library. 
On the door was a brass knocker, 
and when I raised it and let it fall, 
the foot-steps came hastily to the 
door. A hanging lamp was burning 
in the hall, and I saw that the old 
General himself had opened the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Hawes. I 
couldn’t tell at first. My old eyes 
are getting flat, sir. Step into the 
library.” 

“No, I thank you. 
moment to stay.” 

“Step in, sir,’’ he insisted, almost 


I have but a 


commanded, and I obeyed. Chyd 
was under a lamp, reading a sheep- 
skin-covered book. He looked up 
as I entered, nodded, and then re- 
sumed his reading. 

“Sit down,’’ said the General. 

“No, I thank you, for, as I say, I 


have but a moment to remain. Your 
daughter is exceedingly sorry that 
she acted—’’ 


“Where is she,-sir?’’ 

“She has come with me, but fear- 
ing that your resentment—” 

“What, is she out there waiting 
in the dark? What, my child out 
there waiting to know whether she 
ean come into her father’s house? I 
will go to her, sir. Come, Chyd, let 
us both go.”’ 

I stepped to the door and stood 
confronting the old man and his son. 

“You can go, General, if you will, 


but your son must remain where 
he is.”’ 

“What, I don’t understand you, 
sir. How dare you—what do you 


mean, sir?’’ 

“Your son must not come with us. 
That is what I mean.” 

“Not go to welcome his sister 
home. Get out of my way, sir!” 

“Wait, General. He should not 
go out there, for the reason that 
some one else, out of kindness, has 
accompanied your daughter and me.” 

“Ah, I beg your pardon,” said the 
old man, bowing. ‘“‘Chyd, stay where 
you are.” 

Millie was inside the yard, but 
Guinea was in the road, standing at 
the gate. ‘‘Come, my child!” the old 
man called. Millie ran to him and 
he took her in his arms. And he 
lifted her off the ground, slight crea- 
ture that she was, and carried her 
up the setps. 

Guinea took my arm and home- 
ward we went, and not a word was 
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spoken until we entered the dark 
woods. 
“You saw Chyd?” she said. 
“Yes, and the old gentleman 


wanted him to come out.” 
“To kneel at my feet so soon?’’ 


“No, to welcome his sister. Are 
you so anxious for the time to 
come?” 

“Yes,” she answered, without 
hesitation. 


“And is it because you love him?” 
I asked bitterly. 

“You and I are to be the best of 
friends, Mr. Hawes, and you must 
not reproach me.” 

“Forgive me if I have hurt you,” 
I said, stupidly. 

“But you must not keep on wound- 
ing me merely to be forgiven. I 
said that he would kneel at my feet, 
and this may sound foolish to you, 
but he will. How do I know? I feel 
it; I don’t know why, but I do. And 
we are to leave the old home if father 
can sell the land. It’s better to go, 
but it will be still better to come 
back, and we will. Do you think 
that I am merely a simple girl with- 
out ambition? I am not; I dream.” 

“T know that you are a noble wo- 
man.”’ 

“Oh, don’t flatter me now. It’s 
first reproach, and then flattery. 
But have you thought of the real no- 
bility of some one else—yourself?” 

(Continued next week) 





Not much good comes from an appro- 
priation by the Government to build a post- 


office building in some town. But for the 
looks of the thing, and the little graft some- 
one gets in the price of a lot, they would 
all be as well off without the Government 


building. But in farm demonstration work 
the earning capacity of every citizen may be 


increased, for each may be enabled to avoid 
mistakes another has made, and likewise 
all may be helped by knowledge of suc- 
cessful experiment of another.—St. Paul's 


Messenger, 
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The IHC Line 


GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 


lers, Reapers 

Headers, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 

CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
Binders, Cultivators 


Cultivators 
GENERAL LINE 
Oil and Gas Engines 
Oil Tractors 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 


Feed Grinders 
Knife Grinders 
Binder Twine 





\ \ 7HEN haying time comes you can- 
not control weather conditions, 
but you can make the best of them if you 
use the rakes, tedders, stackers, loaders, 
sweep rakes and hay presses sold by I H © 
local dealers. Witha line of I H C haying 
tools in your sheds you can come out of the 
least favorable weather conditions with the 
highest percentage of bright, well cured hay. 
I H C haying tools are carried in stock or sold by 
local dealers who can take care of you quickly in 
case of accident. It is their business to see that you 
are satisfied with the I H C haying machines and 
tools you buy from them. You cannot go wrong 
if you buy only haying tools witn the I H C trade 
mark. 

Write us, and we will give you the name of the 
nearest dealer handling I H C haying tools, and we 
will send you catalogues on the machines in which 
you may be interested. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick 


(Incorporated) 


USA 
Milwaukee Osborne Plano 














$27.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 








We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 


These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL ENGINES 








ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., -:- 


ILLSDALE, MICH. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 

B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ale. 

















Here’s the New 


LUMMUS 


Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 
No Gin Brushes—Just One 

Moving Part— The Saw 





_ = 


Cylinder 











Forty years of building is put in 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing 
to get out of order. No gin pulleys, 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 


better— Write us for information. 


Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 
COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 


haven’t you? You want to gincheaper and 














ONE MAN 
DOES THE 
WORK 





much less labor than any other method. One man with a Kirstin Onee 
Man Stump Puller doeg work of two horse and two men the old ““drum- 


& A, 
4030 Ludington St. 


puller’ way. Six speeds for all purposes. Much cheaper and 
safer than dynamite. The “Kirstin” has many handy other 
uses; hoisting, moving buildings, etc. Pays for itself 
inafewweeks. Guaranteed forlife. Write 
now for proof, prices, etc. 






J. KIRSTIN CO, 
Es 
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THE COUNTY COMMENCEMENT 


Union Workers 
Themselves’ in 
Every County 


Should Interest 
Having One in 


tricts will soon be closing I take 
this to be an opportune time to stress 
the importance of the county com- 
mencement. This is rapidly becom- 
ing a prominent feature of the edu- 
eational work in quite a number of 
| the counties of the State and should 
be observed by every county super- 
intendent. 

As some of the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer may be unfami- 
liar with the details of this work I 
will briefly mention a few of the more 
important of these. To begin with, 
the county superintendent of schools 
prepares a set of questions for the 
examination of all pupils who are 
completing the common? school 
branches. 

These questions are sent to each 
teacher a week or ten days before the 
close of the term, with instructions 
not to open until the morning of the 
examination and only in the presence 
of those who are to take the exam- 
ination. The teacher is cautioned to 
watch the students closely to see 
that no one gets help, and at the 
close of the examination each pupil is 
required to sign a pledge that no help 
has been given nor received. The 
papers of the pupils are graded by 
the teacher and at least one com- 
plete set is forwarded promptly to 
the county superintendent of schools, 
together with the grades made by all 
of the pupils. The postoffice address 
of each pupil who successfully passes 
the examination is sent in so that the 
superintendent may keep in touch 
with these graduates from the pub- 
lic schools in preparing for the 
county commencement. A_ general 
average of 70 passes the student and 
entitles him to a diploma. 

The teachers are asked to have 
their pupils, who are expected to 
pass the seventh grade examination, 
commit to memory some recitation or 
declamation for the commencement 
| exercises. From the information ob- 
tained by the county superintendent 
a program is arranged and a date 
fixed, usually at the time of the clos- 
ing exercises of the county high 
school or city graded school in the 
county seat, the exercises taking 
place in the day, so that those at- 
tending from a distance may be en- 
abled to return to their homes in the 
evening. At these commencements 
medals are usually offered for the 
best recitation by the girls and for 
the best declamation by the boys. 

At the last of these occasions, 
which it was the good fortune of the 
writer to attend, there were 134 in 
the graduating class. This large 
number, composed almost equally of 
handsome boys and winsome girls 
ranging in years from seemingly 
about 12 to 16, was seated on the 
stage and immediately in front and 
presented one of the most inspiring 
pictures that it has ever been my lot 
to behold. Why cannot one of these 
county commencements be held in 
every one of our counties every year? 

In some counties where there are 
no annual county fairs it is begin- 
ning to be the custom to arrange for 
an exhibit of the work of the schools 
at the county commencement. A few 
exhibits I learn were made last year 
in different sections and met with a 
fair degree of success. In counties 
where no fair is to be held next fail 
it would be a most excellent idea to 
| emphasize this particular feature of 
| the work. 

I feel confident that there is no 
work in which the members of the 
Farmers’ Union can engage that 
| would be productive of greater re- 











S THE schools in the rural dis-~ 





PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL 
UNIONS 


MARCH 
(1) “Are Our County Public 
School Work, Public Road Work, 
and Public Health Work Properly 
Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed?” 


(2) “What Can We Do to Get a 
Good Fair Next Fall?”’’ 














sults in the educational field than the 
task of. interesting their people in 
the county commencement. Let the 
local unions take up this matter at 
once, appoint a committee to wait 
on the teacher and get her inter- 
ested in the work—ask her to get 
immediately in touch with her 
county superintendent of schools and 
suggest this, in case no effort has 
been made in this direction. Let 
the county Union select a committee 
to wait on the county superintend- 
ent and urge this step, offering any 
assistance within their power. See 
your local press and have someone 
write an article stressing the im- 
portance of this feature of the edu- 
cational work of the county, talk it 
among your friends and see what can 
be done. Get the county board of 
education and the local committee- 
men interested in the movement. 

In cone'usion I wish to say that 
in my opirion this is the greatest 
forward movement along educa- 
tional lines that has been inaugu- 
rated in this State within the last 
decade, and bids fair to be a perma- 
nent feature of the work here. No 
doubt it will be instrumental in in- 
ducing many boys and girls to re- 
main in school who would otherwise 
drop out in the lower grades. No 
doubt a number of these will go 
through the county high school, thus 
securing the diploma given to those 
who complete the 11th grade, while 
some of these will go on through col- 
lege and complete their education. 
Who can tell the _ possibilities 
wrapped up in the county commence- 
ment? C.-C. W. 








ARKANSAS UNION HAS COTTON 
MARKETING PLAN 


State Agricultural Schools Help 
Grade Cotton and Local Members 
Sell in Bulk 


N YOUR issue of January 17 ap- 

pears an article by E. S. Millsaps 
on selling cotton, criticism or dis- 
cussion of which you ask. 

In Arkansas the Farmers Union 
has for several years practiced with 
growing success the following plan: 

The University was induced by the 
Union to issue a bulletin on grading, 
with particular instructions for tak- 
ing a sample from the bale, and fur- 
ther instruction on how to ship the 
sample or a bulk of many samples 
from the sampling point to the Uni- 
versity where the grades are ascer- 
tained and report made immediately 
to the local. 

1. The members or owners of the 
cotton, if they would not cooperate 
to do so, could send their samples in- 
dividually; but they were encouraged 
to send by clubs of locals. 

2. The procedure in the local was 
to select a member to act as agent 
for assembling, sampling and selling 
the cotton, the effort being to as- 
semble at least a hundred bales, and 
each member signed a contract with 
the agent to deliver his cotton to the 
place designated by the local within 
a certain time for the purpose of 
sampling, etc. 

3. The cotton was to be piled on 
a platform made of logs and planks, 
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and finally covered’ with galvanized 
sheet roefing, a fence placed around 
the pile ana it insured. To accomp- 
lish this the cotton had to be as- 
sembled on the premises of some of 
the members, preferably that of the 
agent. 

4. The contract which the member 
signed obligated him to not sell his 
eotton individually, but to act in ac- 
cordance with the whole local. When 
a good price was obtained for the 
whole on its grades, never on a flat 
rate, a majority of the members of 
the pool (for that is what it is,) ac- 
cepted a price, all others were obli- 
gated to sell. This destroyed the 
principle of selling as individuals and 
on fiat rates. 

Two points in this State have made 
remarkable success with this plan 
this season and ten others have done 
well. The two points mentioned are 
Scott’s Station in Pulaski County, 
and Atkins in Pope County. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
however, sent a grader to the last 
two points who helped them very 
much, as there is a certain confidence 
that goes with the idea that the Gov- 
ernment is grading the cotton for 
the growers. 

There is nothing of the nature of a 
holding movement in this plan, or in 
the nature of a trust. The cotton is 
held only long enough for its grades, 
staple, etc., to be ascertained, and a 
search to be made for the best mar- 
ket for the grade of cotton to be sold. 

Now, the four agricultural schools 
will assist in this grading, and since 
the Department has entered the field 
with its help together with what is 
rendered by the University, and with 
the Union throughout the State 
pushing the contracting with the lo- 
cal agent it seems that Arkansas has 
for two years pioneered a plan which 
in its esentials at least is going to 
come into general practice. 

Of course there is work to do in 
order to persuade the farmer that he 
can afford to wait at least a week in 
order to get a bulk price with his 
neighbor for the cotton of his com- 
munity, but they are coming to see 
the advantage of this more rapidly 
than I at first hoped for when the 
plan was first proposed at the State 
Union. 

Whatever plan may be adopted 
generally, I feel sure will include the 
Union idea of selling on grades in 
bulk through an agent. 

Am glad to see your great journal 
so active in this great work. 

H. S. MOBLEY. 

Russellville, Ark. 


Editorial Comment.—This is an 
exceedingly interesting letter and 
will be read with interest by Union 
men throughout the South. Bro. 
Mobley is President of the Arkansas 
State Union. 





State Libraries and Their Relation to 
the Educational System 


LITTLE pamphlet of 16 pages has 

come to my notice describing the 
Library of Congress at Washington; 
eight pages are devoted to a discus- 
sion of this magnificent library and 
the relations it sustains to the vari- 
ous State libraries, and in turn the 
relation of the State library to the 
educational system of the State. A 
small part of the treatise is devoted 
to the help the State library should 
give to State officials, and especially 
law-makers. But by far the most im- 
portant phase brought forward is 
that of coordination with and help- 
fulness to the public schools of a 
State. 

When in Asheville recently I was 
greatly impressed with what the State 
Librarian and Chief Clerk of the 
State Superintendent of Education 
told me of the cordial cooperation of 
those two departments of the Gov- 
ernment in their work for the public 
schools. The Librarian and her as- 
sistant and the Chief Clerk of the 
State Superintendent selected the 
books for the traveling libraries. She 


told me that it was their purpose to 
send to the county schools selections 
from the best of the world’s litera- 
ture, not only in books, but in paint- 
ing and music. They were sending 
out exquisite reproductions of mas- 
terpieces of art, and with the Victrola 
were giving the children of the back- 
woods opportunities to hear the best 
music. 

I wish that this little treatise 
could be made a public document and 
widely distributed among the liaw- 
makers and the school authorities of 
the States. 

It is a-‘splendid sign of the times 
when a young woman who aspires to 
be State Librarian devotes several 
months of her time to a course of 
study in the National Library at 
Washington to fit herself for better 
service to her home people. 

At a recent meeting of the school 
trustees of Sumter County the 
distributor of Victrolas made an 
offer to send a machine with a 
dozen or more high-class records to 
any school that would take care of 
it and return in a few days. This 
offer was accepted, and at a future 
meeting it will be decided whether 
one or more will be purchased for 
circulation through the county. With 
a high-class machine, and that does 
not mean an expensive one, and a 
careful selection of records, the mu- 
sical tastes of the children can be 
cultivated so that they will not be 
content merely to strum on the piano 
and think they are making music. 

Individual drinking cups, more 
sanitary toilets, with better arrange- 
ments to promote modesty, medical 
inspection and school consolidation 
were some of the things that were 
discussed and approved. The annual 
county school day about the middle 
of April was approved, and all the 
schools urged to participate. It is 
probable a better baby contest will 
again be a feature of this annual re- 
union of the trustees, teachers, pa- 
trons and children of the county. 

Recently the Union 
Company, the business organization 
of the Farmers’ Union, of Sumter, 
Clarendon and Lee counties, held its 
fourth annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers. The business for the year 
showed up just about as formerly, 
the surplus fund has reached 50 per 
cent of the paid-up capital. A prop- 
osition to adopt a profit-sharing plan 
was rejected on the ground it was 
contrary to law, both State and Fed- 
eral. It was decided to continue to 
leave the profits in the business until 
the surplus equals the stock and then 
to pay a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent, thus doubling the capital. 

Any system of profit-sharing was 
sternuously fought by some who 
claimed it was a bribe to secure pa- 
tronage and would at once throw the 
business into litigation—that it was 
unjust because it would give profits 
earned by ‘‘my share’ to someone 
whom you have bribed to trade with 
you. We have a long way yet to 
travel before we secure real coop- 
eration. The man with $25 invested 
is as jealous of the rights of that $25 
as the multi-millionaire plutocrat 
that ‘we hear so much about, and un- 
constitutional can be called as lustily 
by a bunch of farmers as by any 
lawyers that ever went to the State 
Legislature. Ah, well, such is human 
nature. 

But I do not want anyone to think 
that this business has not fully jus- 
tified its organization. It has made 
Sumter the price fixer for three 
counties, and has saved thousands 
of dollars to the farmers of these 
counties on the outside, many times 
more than through the _ business 
chosen by it. But it will take some 
more patience and education to work 
it up to the true cooperative spirit. 
That it has run four years, and added 
50 per cent to its working capital out 
of its earnings, and is more alive now 
than ever, is proof that farmers can 
organize. So instead of being dis- 
couraged we are encouraged. 


E. W. D. 
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We are the originators of theft 
only guarantee that stands the 
} fest im the scales of Justice. ees 
ee DT ere 





REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 

Our Leader, illustrated below, 
is the biggest selling buggy ever : 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. But we offer 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts and_ spring 
wagons. Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our’ enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a great deal lower than 
others ask. 


Weyerbcey at 
Vehicles 


Our price for the splendid 





buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
‘‘Vehicles—77P69 on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 
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The question is:S@ SS 
not “How little can I pay for & SN \\ 
roofing?”’; RN \ Sy 

but “How little will it cost 
me?” 

You may pay little and get 
roofing that soon cracks, crum- 
bles, and leaks; but it costs Jess in 
the end to use roofing of natural 
asphalt, which stays waterproof, 














has the natural oils of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt sealed in it. They givefigg 
Genasco life and vigor to resist sun,£¥” ! 
gain, wind, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids.” 

It stays weather-proof aod saves 
repair-expense. dae 





Get Genasco and you get the satisfactory aaaerer to your roofing question. The Good 
Roof Guide Book and samples are free on request. Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth or 
mineral surface; several weights. Look for the trademark, THE KANT-LEAK KLEET 
waterproofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 

Tite 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 





Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing, 
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POLAND-CHENAS, ORPINGTONS. , a tee pure-bred (Fishel Strain) Faws 
- ~ - —— | —____—_ on _ ndian Runner Ducks at $1 for setting 
> Poland-China and large Yorkshire Pigs, White Orpingtons—Four farms, Midnight |i3 w. & Hale Pikeville, N a. a ot 
* \. . E. ales, Pikeville, N. C., R. F. D. 3 
guaranteed to please. Thomas & Chamings, Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N, C. —— = 
AND Round Hill, Va. 7 = - a Pure White Indian Runner Ducks—Ega@ 
" — HOLSTEINS. Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games. _Cata- | from Patton’s $10 apiece ducks, 12, $2; 24 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ~ NS. : . | logue free. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. $3.75. W. F. Kelly, Route, Cleveland, N. € 
4 Cents a Word. For Sale—Holstein-Fresian Bull, Pauline Kellerstrass White Orpingtons for sale— | ~ [mported n Runners, $10 dozen 
i : Burke-Korndyke Clyde, No. 17877, 2% years | Rese G2 per 18 Write Le G. Ferrell, Kin- | p2mPorted_ Indian Runners, $10 doses 
We will insert ads for our Progressive old, weight 1,200 pounds; registered. Pedi- | ston, N. C : ee eee ee ee ee ot on eee 
Farmer readers in this department of gree furnished on application. Price, $150. eo Rhode Island Red Eggs, 95c per 13. Keegy 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, j. O. Lewis, Greenville, S. C. a White Orpingtons—None better, eggs $2 this ad. Hettie Newkirk, | Willard, N.C. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida Soc a per 15, $3 per 30. Treat-You-Right Farm, White Runner Ducks—Finest importek 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at HORSES. Falkland, N. C baa ° ne ; 
3 ard, 666i. ieek . . blood, direct from famous prize winners 
the rate of 4 cents a word, e a Ss Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—Hens, $2; | Not the best in the world, but as good a 
tion. If a = amen a ens Fillies Cheapest place in South to buy. /|1 cockerel, $5. W. H. Pharr, Route 1, | the world can produce. Eggs, $3 per 15, ex 
send 4 cents a word, wice, cents; A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. Charlotte, N. ¢. press. Drakes, $5, $7.50 and $10. E. € 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each — - ~ - ~ - ——————____— Yoode, Boydton, Va 
word, number or initial (including each Registered Saddle Stallion, coming two Prize-winning White Orpingtons eggs, $2 ———— tn ee 
word, number or initial in name and years old; best of breeding. Write for par- | up. Stock, baby chicks. Address Leet MI CELLANEOU BREEDS 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- ticulars. W. F. Dunlap, Chipley, Ga Poultry Yard, Rockingham, N. C. ~ Buckes v tan ae ane Se 
arr @ -cepte ri a ——— ee a a - — eyes—Senc or description. Vv. 
member it would cost you $1,600 for Two fine Jacks—Prompt, sure and sound. from 250, per P direct from Kellerstrass, Mrs. iff Genius ‘ton, White Rock eggs, 1s 
postage alone to send a letter to each of One fine 1,100-pound sorrelf pure bred race | Fred Parker, Washington, N.C. .__Perry Yount, fickety. Nice... 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your gelding, stylish, good conformation, a toppy White Orpingtons of Quality. Write for ogg - ; - 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted roadster and saddler. One extra fine trot- | mating - and special offer on eggs. Box een ampines, Black Minorcas, | Whit 
for amounts less than $1. rd bretate ah ae see 1,000 eta 400, O. Lynch, Caroleen, N. C. ton, North Pnadid & Poultry Farm, Burling 
Rates for combined editions made s72-Mand filly, 4 re race prospect anc x — —— = on orth Carolina. 
showing lots of speed. Prefer to sell the Kellers rass White - Orpingtons—Eges from PET _—- es ‘ Ps . 
a Cee above stock, but might trade. Cottage Hill | prize-winning pens reasonable. Win-Lay er Exerc! for ante 8 $2 for 15. Coct 
FARM MACHINERY | 500: "| Foaltey_Ferm, Rocky Mount_X. a 
DOGS. Kellerstrass White Orpingtons and Fishel ts = ~ . ——— 
é ——__— | White Runner Ducks; eggs trom extra good — White Holland “Turkeys—Hees 30c eack 
oh 7 Shp air eat sntertet ~ Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, | stock, $2 per 15., Jno. F. Stoudenmire, | White Wyandottes—Eggs $1.25 for 15. Mrs 
oe ee Ets = pocohe-hand hay press. Herndon, Va. Flint, Ga W. B. Lamb, Ingold, N. Cc. 
. T. Linney, Hiddenite, N. C. ———— a ae ee eo soca ce ee ee —— ——s ——_—— 
gqhooteh J ‘ollie Puppies—Males 3aby Chicks—Single Comb Buff Orping- ae a mig ee be hite “Or pington eee 
HELP WANTED BS A ES y_S-________| tons exclusively. | Breeders for 10 years of | Patterson, China Grove, N.C. ee 
Beagles — Pups and ready broken dogs. | this variety only. North State Poultry pacha able nL lina Grove, N. : < 
ace ciee coon py ye ; oa Henderson & Smith, Round Oak, Ga. Yards, Spray, Pee Oi Eggs from good laying strains of Barret 
anted—Two boys ° earn 1e airy 7 eT a a < 7 Rocks and Single C I Whi seg 4 
business. , Cloverdale Dairy Monroe, N. C. ~ For Sale—Bull pups, best breeding; priced Supe rb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for is eer ‘15 “Mr CH. TI arte "e “4 
Sy Ea TEER ne —______— | reasonable. W. F. Dunlap, Chipley, Ga. | winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered son, - Rin ee) ee 
Wanted—Reliable married man, do farm | — ——— “HOGS —— ———~ | by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated bt a ee sicsieeacatesciteantin 
work and attend to stock. Superintend it cig: ee ee — aoe | ee. 8; Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, For Sale—Choice cockerels; Rhode Islank 
labor, John Hickson, Cheraw, 8S. C. Wanted—Any number cheap pigs, 2 to 4 North Carolina. Reds; White Rocks; S. L. Wyandottes, Buf 
- Wanted—Married man of good morals; no | Months old. Give weight and price. River- | — : 





Orpingtons. Write Occoneechee Farm, Hills 
children; to live with family of two to cul- | Side Farm, Fort Mill, S.C, RHODE ISLAND REDS. bora, N. ¢. 
tivate one horse crop G. O. Hare, Win- . 


ton, N. C. é x : _ POULTRY AND EGGS “Single Comb Reds, $1.25 for 15 eggs; stock | Black Minorcas, Afragan Geese—Eggs 





























—_—_—_—— PPPS LLL LILI $1 apiece. W. C. Wooten, , Statesville, N. C. six for $1.50. Black Minorca Eggs, 15 for 
Dairyman Wanted—To establish dairy on ANCONAS. - : —— | $1.50; 30 eggs $2.50; 100, $7. B. C. Routh 
farm near town Same for sale or long = 73 56 ; nb Ww Single Comb Reds of excellent stock, trio | Randleman, N. C 
. ame 6 : Sage) : Anconas Eggs, $1.50 per 15. , R. E. Wago- | $5 00. pry ; oe perianal Ta! . , 
ee Froducts in demand. Box 96, Albe- | ) 7 gene Mie sss N.. c : ag Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, Prize Winner Buff and Black Orpingtons 
a mw ¢, er, 5 ON. &, sag at 











me GC A iE Z 1 : = Barred Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Islant 
ra Single om nconas—Eggs for sale a Eggs f Hatching—R Comb Reds; rich | Reds, 15 eggs $2. Half price after Mae 
Siieece, tae Spd girla to, maike men’s | $2.50 per fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. | req “envy laren Wee, wineent a 


Byr Isley, Burli t N. Cc red; heavy layers. Ww. C. Vincent, Green- 1. Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 
wages paid while learning. Work done in Ste el SS Spice cee ee te aed |) Ry i ee Mapleton Farms offer select 200- 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Raleigh, BU TTERCU PS. 
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. ss Nice Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds— | Strain White Leghorn and Barred Rock egss 

North Carolina. 3uttercups, new breed, non-settlers, | cépmacete for sale; eggs, 15 for $1.25. G. M. | $1, $2, $3, $4 setting. , Won 10 firsts in twa 
Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. | est layers, eggs $2 per 15. Buttercup Farm, | Beavers, Apex, N. C. shows. J. A. Groome, Prop., Greensbore 

Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- | Dallas, N. C. | Wete tam atiee-winuine sine. Comp i 

motion for steady workers. Complete in- | ~ pyize Winners—Sicilian Buttercups, Rose- Rhode Kelas Reds. $1 a 15: $2 per 30 Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. O# 

structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co.,/ comb White Orpington Eggs, $2 per 15.|Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, N. C “| and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 

Danville, Va., “Box X23.” 3uff Rocks, $1. Eva Overeash, Glass, N. C. | ——————— ——— - —— and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or 

; Single > Selecte De 
_ Sober, industrious man and wife to work Prize Winners—Sicilian Buttercups, Rose- wan’ oe . 3 ory ge - er a rere 
in orange grove. No grove experience necd- | comb White Orpington Eggs $2 per 15. Co- $1.50 t Ww : ———_— 


accoville, << — Se a Eggs! Breeders! Finest Orpingtons 
Sestesen-daad White, Black, Buff, White Wyandottes 





ed, but must understand general farm work. | jlumbian Wyandottes, .- uff Rocks, $1. Nan- 
Send references and wages expected first | nie Parks, Glass, N. ’ 
letter. Address A. V. _ Huyler, Riley, Fla. a 




















































































































 seHoRN@ Sin gle Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eges, $1, | Rhode Island Reds, Runner Ducks, threr 
We will ars $ 20 Hathinite: gos L $1.50, $3 per 15, delivered; from choice se- | kinds; 152 prizes, 35 firsts, 10 specials iz 
e will pay you $1 to distribute re- Pure Bred Brown Leghorn Eggs, lections of high-grade birds. E. L. Bar- |two shows. Woman's College, Meridian 
— i aug in your gga ted Sixty | 94 Noted. winter layers F tholomew, Raleigh, N. Cc. Miss. 
days’ work. oxperience not required; man > A a . ita ie : P 5 p a nec chain isiniaslabatidesiiniiaceaiaadatt 
A * re rille;, 8. Cc. m i ee - : ; x 
or woman. Opportunity for promotion, | Greenville, ee eee See Eggs—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. From choice White Cornish Indian Games, Betf stock 
Spare time may be_ used. International a Single Comb White Leghorn | Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, | three dollars per fifteen. Replace all ins 
Bible Press, 563 Winston Bldg, Philadelphia, | eggs, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. W. T. | Single Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15. | fertile free. Ten to fourteen-pound males 
Pennsylvania. Shahan, Elora, Tenn. | Baby chicks, 1214 cents; $10 per — Sea- | seven to ten-pound females. Fine layers 
’ | J 2 > Pp I * 
hae oo 3 a mee 24 - = <a " . srov P ult y Farm, Seag N. Circuls N tsville "arms, 4 kK 
We will pay -you $120 to distribute re- Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs at | oultry Farm, Seagrove, N.C. pg Mountville, Virginia s Loudou 
ligious literaturo in your community; 60 | farmers’ prices, $1.00 15. J. L. Cunning-| Lester Tompkins — gitate Sinsle. Comb | 2 aoe = 
days’ work. Experience not required. Man ham, Kerrs Creek, Va, | Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, $1 for Stock and eggs from America’s foremost? 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion, “Single “Comb Buft_ Leg shorn Eg Bees, | $1 for | 15; $6 for one hundred. Indian Runner | strains, range raised, trapnested White 
Spare time may be used. International Bi- te Special Mating, $2 for 15. Cottage | Ducks eggs $1 for twelve. Stock at a bar- Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks. 
ble Press, 526 Winston Bldg., Philadel- Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. | gain. Armeega_ Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C. | Cornish Games and Runner Ducks. Larges! 
phia, Pa. ——- —-———- eae) a4 — ee | Mey plant in Southenet. Pens scienti- 
Pure-bred : Rosecomb 3rown , Leghorn, | ROCKS. fically mated and headed by Imported ané 
POSITIONS WANTED ae f my be bg H. Hou “> } ree by 3arred Rock eggs, $1.50 per setting. R.-| Southern champion males. Jlustrated Mat- 
cents for fifteen. J, ouse 1eJma, N. C. te ing Li and Poultry Guide free. Zeverles 
cite ah M. Spe arman, Piedmont, a £: ing sist an oultr Li 
is “actice Single Thite ae y — —— - — Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner ané 
Wanted—Position on farm: also two boys: ge Og = chicks Susom anny _ Utility stock, White and Barred Rock; | Manager, Darlington, S.C. 
and 44 acres a. for sale Herbert Kegans, ae i . 3 4 cocks 2.60 cockerels, $1. P, V. Carpenter, | = 
r 5 Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, 8. C. cae ; . : = : er 
Thom: isville, N. : Worth, N. Cc. If you want the best in Buff Leghorns 
ey - Ma Mga heen Eggs, from prize-winning Single Comb | —>7 ee ee wae, Buif and White Orpingtons and White In- 
Wanted—By single man, position as farm arene heen: 6 cents each Mrs Oe te Ringlet Barred Rocks — Farmer's best | qian Runner Ducks, write me for my _ big 
foreman, with progressive farmer; with one Gooding, Orie ntal, N. C chicken. Fifteen, one dollar, Western Slope | 4994; Catalogue and get prices. My Leg: 
who can and does furnish good equipment. $$$ —$——————————— - — | Ranch, “salisbury, N. C. OAS ET __. | horns are the foundation stock of the South 
Open for position now. Write Henry Sny- Sin = < st White Lé = BS egg For Sale—From_ prize-winning. Barred | My Orpingtons are the best that money wil 
Hw cece dla ca cen 18 Pato ‘Sues Meme Paedk. Rocks and White Leghorns—Eggs, 15, $1.50. | buy. Save this ad, it’s worth fifty cents 
~ = — — ~ —- --—— e > eggs. % ay 3 $ ’ os Fo x the ring eges ¥ re vO and 
Wanted—Position as manager of large |¢ Crouse, N. Mrs._ W. 5B. Coreen: Zebulon, aa. he aon aan : : yy gg nig No. — 
stock farm. Experienced in dairying, grow- samgzor = aes Whi >horns Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, Cuneo oaths a ye ere syer = 
ing swine, poultry; showing Holsteins, Begs, from bred to lay White Leghorns, | ., <5 ner 16 litilike and. axkivition stock. é ine, Concord, N. C. 
Berkshires. Understands growing alfalfa; White Rocks, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. To Mrs Leland "Adams, ‘Dunlap, De. C, 
modern farm machinery, managing help. | Poultry Club girls one-half price. Gordon | —™ ——_—_——— INCUBATORS 
at ae PET EERE . sy St. ata | Wilfong, Newton, N. C Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs, 15, $1.35; 30, 
Posted on latest Agricultural Exp, Sta. data, — | go 41 , 1 Oucer Wrana BRA 
; sails - PET ga Re pa Sa ae o5 Thi " $2.40; y express 10W. rah¢ < 
Born, raised on up-to-date stock farm. Age For Sale—250 pure-bred White Leghor n tel i ces ayige A oy Gueiee, ae Incubators—A 360 ¢ ‘yphers and 400-eg2 
24, single, best references, Would engage | pullets, now laying. Can also sell 25 White | £9". °* ee Phd ates tl —— Prairie State, with all necessary attach- 
at once; for salary or percentage of profits Leghorn roosters, not related to pullets. For Barred Rock Cocke rels, $2 and eS Buff 
basis. Address H. W. Gran, Long Green, Md, 


ments; good condition; good hatchers,. Willi 





particulars, address Grant Sexton, Salisbury, | and Barred Rock Eggs, $1 per 15. Thomas- | sell either for $20 if taken at once, J. 


Maryland. ville Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, N. C. | Jenkins, G1 senville, N.C, 
LIVESTOCK “Far fais or Encbanse—Fiticmn Watts | “amare farm ae eo lee 


or Exchange—Fifteen White Entire farm devoted to White Rocks, 20 “The Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. CG 
weer | Leghorn Cockerels, well grown, one dollar, $ 














cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching, 
Eggs seventy-five cents for fifteen, Fifty | to $2.50 





Agent for Prairie State Incubators, Simplex 





> ee 3 pee A ] for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, 3rooder Stoves, ete. Incubators that hatch 
25 Jersey , Heifers for Sale—Ten of them Seu eer A. H. Newsom, Little- | Asheboro, N. C. 


et ae chicks brim full of life, vigor and vim. 
i: SSS Se ee Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 per | Brooders that are perfection, 
ngle Comb White Leghorns—(Young’s | sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 


SHORTHORNS Strain.) Cockerel heading first pen son of | eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- SEEDS AND PLANTS 
——— est 240 egg hen; White and English penciled | dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 








bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons, | ton, N. 
Greensboro, N. C. 




















_— eges. 
Pure-bred Registered Shorthorn Cattle. | Indian Runners; eggs, $1.50 to $2.00 


























































































































: ; s pi. D2. per | Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. Cc. ~~ BEANS 
Louis Burleyson, Concord, N. C. setting. Dr, I, Keith Briggs, South Boston, } ——— ee es =a ~ aiuto a sabes 
Va. WYANDOTTES. Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans for Sal 
BERKSHIRES. * = : —_ aoe Poe Oe a ot py a ‘ : 
SS PP RPE . - “Young” Strain Single Comb White Leg- For —Prize-winning Columbi¢ n Wyan- | “. © Dudley, Lake Landing, N.C. 
tegistere d Berkshire P igs— ~Be auties. Oak- | nhoarns—Breed no others. Years of experi dottes $1.50 per fifteen. Minnie Smith, Prolific Black Soy Beans—$2, f. 0. b. 36 
wood Farm, Troutmns, ee _ | ence. Buy the best. Free range. Eggs | Glass, N. a sure and order from J. W. Borner. Moyock, 
Fine, pure-bred Berkshire Pigs ready | from selected breeders, $1.50 per 15; $8 per White Wyandottes—Cockerel and eggs. | N. ©. 

- ; rT 1 > e é j write ecg e Di ah igtcccnce — . Agee - aad P = = — i 
meeren “* alas for prices. I, L. Trogdon, hee eg oc Algae ss gt dee oid 5 i Pecania First prizes Pie gi Fair, 1913. a RRAGaRA ENO law Sv Gaana foes Sale 
St See a A nchnenl Ml : ‘al _ Holder, _Che mmons, | c. Sal Grown by farmer, E. Adams, Lake Land- 

Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Or will exchange =e Comb w —. Le =— n ; ¢ of White Wyandottes, excellent lz ; Geod | ing, N. ¢ 
as , . > hi i at ng ) yur bes « ade » oO Ss = ‘ ie gaodaathaaah 
gle te pe a eee agg - Madison gr B: iGaaane and Fic n- | in type and color; 15 eggs D. J. Mamm oth Yellow Soja Beans For Sale— 
50 Indian Runner ducks, at 7ic’each. Alex, | our Mad sean " gears Robertson, Knightdale, N Good, ¢ John I Mann, Lake 
D. Hudson, Newberry, a. & g s cock, 1st pen, ist poMniedebiecastnes B on Bie eee 7O0E e age? ‘ ) 1 Mé : 
che asabed aera : . Silver cup for best dis- Choicest. Silver Laced -30 | Landing, N. acts <a 
_ESSEX E 15 a F neege mate eggs, $2. Hatch ge oagie Mammoth Yellow Soy 5 cent 
Ss > .— asta PIG . “OF ‘. oultry Farm, Jo- perience. Circular free. Ss. government test. @ per bushel. PrP. 
~ W. Wombi “oncure, | seph Reiff, Manager, Meadow and Broad, bigh, Va. Magoun, aeaaiteoee: 
Richmond, Va pe 22 NS . ; ———-- 
1 ps : = = . = a White W andottes clusively—Excellent Ve Beans—Our new crop velvet beans 
e DUROC -JERSE ¥s. : a Twenty Thousand Dollars Invested in Sin- | stock, fine layers. at one-half ou S- | seed 1 ly, $2.50 bushel: recleaned and 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Brood sows. Particu- | gle Comb White Leghorns and White Run- | ular price—only $1 per 15. Good hatch guar- tested: samples if desired. H, M., Taylor, 
Jars, write W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. ner Ducks. Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- | anteed. Sunnybrook Farm Millboro, i Aa a Seed Grower, Lloyd, Florida. 
- 28 7 — = ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of | ————— ‘ ie Aes z = e — - 
: High-class Duroc-Jersey Gilts, bred tO | order and are never over two days old when ‘Eges for Hatching—From prize w inning For Sale— w crop Velvet Beans, sound, 
far row in April, $30 each. Write Hazel- | gent out. Day-old chicks in any quantity | White Wyandottes. $1.50 per $2 recleaned, $2.25 per bushel; ten or more 
brook Farm, Trevilians, Va. after February first. Prices lowest and | 30; utility flock, $1 per 15; ; L » bushels, $2. Assorted by hand, all sound, 
O I. Cc. HOGS age ig ~ | nothing better to be had. We guarantee to | chicks, $10 per 100. R. S, Somerville, Mitch- | $3, Rudolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla. 
= : — -| please you in every sale or transaction. | ells, Va. Sinica Velvet. Beans Earliest and 
Pure-bred O, I. C. Pigs—Silvers strain. | Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Box 400,|—  . . &¥»§NUGe ORAI  ¥ CLV OY. eae sonar. amr 
Satisfaction guarante ed, Mountain View | Mulga, Ga. ad ‘ ~ : _ DUCKS. _ ___ | Most productive var “PP py . gh coger wilt 
Farm, Hickory, N. C. Route ¢ a1) Gamat Min Laphaninn he alenin mM rhite Indian Runner Ducks—12 eggs igi a e oo ‘ee go pee pb tea 
—_ - - ae — ——— ingle omb e 4eg horns— e str 9 $2.25 R. Ly rly, Clev land, N. Cc. é y ere lé , e € ‘ € 
oO. I. ¢ Pigs—Silvers strain, registered | that covers Dixie like the dew. The pride a, 4 UPR Sc su . field corn is grown. H. C. Young, Geor- 
stock. Single Comb Black Leghorns, noted | of the Sunny South. The Monarch ef Leg- “White Indian Runner Duck Eggs (Fishel giana, Ala. Route 3. 
Northern Michigan winter layers, 75¢ and | horndom, acknowledged to be the greatest | strain), $1 dozen. J. L. McKinney, Jones- | —— : ng 
$1.25 per Ls eggs. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, | egg laying strain in this country; 3,700 sci- | ville, S. C., Route 1. Saeaeek: __C ABBAGE, piel 
North Caro ina, entifically raised and mated for breeders = . 2) tae Czar Rai SE ATS ‘abbaze Pl Single thousand, $1; 75 
—————$——___ Se ee 2 . . os Note d, Sinclair Smith strain, Runner Cabbage ants—Single ousané > @2 
YORKSHIRES. The largest and best equipped poultry farm Lacks, Fawn and White, $2 each. Edgar | cents, large lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
—— south of the Mason and Dixon line. Eggs, Kli M jdletown, Va. North Carolina. 
For Sale—One Registered Yorkshire Boar, | 15 for $1.56; 30 for $2.75; $7.50 per 100 Aline, iddletown, V¢é ee ae ey. tor 
large type, 22 months old (largest hog in | Day-old chicks through March 25 at 20c White Indian Runners, pure bred; 13 eggs Frost Proof C abbage Plants—All varieties, 
Western N, C.) Price $60. G. H. Haigler, | each; 100 at 17c; 500 or more at 15c. Th | $1.50 English Fawn and Whites, $1 set- | $1 per thousand, Southeastern Plant Co., 
Hayesville, N. C. Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. C. an L. T. Edwards, Aulander, N, C. Young’s Island, 8. C., R. F. D. 
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Plants—$1.25 per 
Five thousand and over, $1. Ern- 
Young's Island, S. C 


Potato Slips For Sale—Nancy Hall, 
proved Golden Beauty and Porto Rico. 
begin shipping about April 1 or 15 to July 

; $1.50 per thousand. 





Enjoy the luxury of a 
Floss Mattress.”’ 
Weighs 31 pounds, 
and never packs. i 


“Maximum Silk 





leading varieties. 


=i 


Milli f 1 § 5 
Millions of plants for sale. money order and we 


early shipments, 





Send your orders 


Wakefield Plant Farm, Fertilizing Product, 


a 
‘ 
| 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND_ PLANTS. 


~ Blue Joint Sugar Cane for Sale—At $2 per 
Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. C. 





land; makes cotton open on bot- 
toms; peanuts hard; keeps worms from cut- 
i prevents corn and cotton dying. 











Write New Bern Lime Company, 


Seed Corn—White and yellow prolific corn Trees —~ Ask for catalog. 











Plants—Shuckless variety, For Sale—Ground Limestone for acid and 
2 c Fine grinding, 98 per cent 
tons minimum carload, 
Low freight rates. 


litmus paper for 


my and selected Seed Corn, 
bushels per acre, 











back five times, ‘Makes a eies hedge when 


Three Cheam bushels off 25 acres, L. A. Reynolds 
i . , 


Hill Stock Farm, Culpeper, Va. 


For Sale—Biggs Prolific Seed Corn, 
bushel $1.50; bushel $2.50 
W. Morrison, Route 1, Box 22, Waxhaw, N. C. 
bushels Hastings Prolific 
Choice field selected stock, better than ever. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 














Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
FREE—‘‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
@ little booklet printed by us for the 
venience of merchants and farmers, 
tains the names and addresses of most of 
our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
Address Advertising De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
cheerfully sent without cost to you, 





Smith Bros. Dept. 





Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
Horseradish sets. book of reference. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 
Plants—Set out 
thousand Lucretia Dewberry 
Make from $1 to $200 net per acre. 


Ask for price list. 








have been growing this highly prolific corn, 
I made one year 385 barrels to acre, 
The North Carolina Agricul- 
report states that 





Exchange—Five 
two Cypher’s Incu- 
Cypher's Out-door Brooder; 


Department’s 1912 
this corn made the highest yield of all va- 


rieties tested year . G. Jennings, Car- 





earloads of baled Oat 
two carloads of baled Corn Stover; 
Hasting’s hundred 
sell cheap or exchange for registered cat- 
threshing machine, 
engine or anything of value that I can use. 
Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. 

no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
er unless he shows us satisfactory — as 


“Beet pana arly 
Egyptian at $1 per 1,000; 


Eclipse and Crosby’s 
3,000 to 5,000 at 
10,000 to 15,000 at 80c per 

Frostproof lettuce plants at $1.50 per 
. , Piedmont Plant Co., 


seven hundred acres Lespedeza 








For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 


Selected Cleveland Cotton Seed— 
$1.50 bushel while they 
Selected two-eared corn, 














Free from disease, no Johnson grass. 


Circular, samples, We sow Lespedeza 





Cotton Seed—Cleveland Big Boll, 





Seed—Seed carefully 
Stock Farm, T. P. | sonally selected in Colorado last season from 


Hamrick, Manager, 











Cotton Seed—Origi- 
nated by Georgia State Agricultural College. 
Made three bales per acre there. 

Write for circular. 
10 bushels or more, $1 





Cash with orders, 








nner 
Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Farms—E. R. MacKethan, 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
Also poultry foods and 

Write for our free Catalog A, and 
Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


Ready—Tomato, 
and Egg Plants from extra select 
. Write for prices. 
Bermuda Onion, 





els, $1.25 per bushel; Tested and true. 








and germination. 





Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. 
ie—50 bushels Simpkins Ideal Cot- 
selected from _ best i 
$2.50 per bushel; 
first and second pickings, 
150 bushels Simpkins Big Boll Ideal 
cotton, 40 per cent lint, $2 per bushel, 
Wiggins, Sunbury, 


For Sale—Sea Island cotton seed. 
fully selected and well bred; i 








Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
is. 





Small Improved Cotton Farm—At @ bar- 
Box 293, Coats, N. C. 








Sweet Potato plants, Write to Harris & Co., 





Macklin, Dinsmore, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


particulars. Rev. Clem, Ivey, "Barnesville, Ga, 


Scholarships _ Positions 
guarantesd, $600-$900; 
Business College, 


Address Doak Aydelott, 








members of the acre improved farm. 
. Bargain; quick; sale 30 days. 
J. W. Dimmette, as 


252 acres fertile sand and clay land Ches- 








Strain Cleveland’s 


Jackson’s Limbless Improved, wilt resistant, horse farm open, 
N. C. 








Touch Typewriting, 
hand, Penmanship—Taught 
+reensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
school if you want to secure a good position. 


200 acres well improved, eight miles from 
Houses in good shape; 





Sale—Nine hundred bushels of Shine’s 
Prolific Cotton Seed, 
best selected stalks by originator. 
cotton grown or ginned on 








farm on graded road two miles from town 


chee For further information write 
Union supplies used. . 


Positions secured. Write for par- 
Spence’s Business School, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“ny PAP PPP LILI SIN 
Poultry — Supplies “and Feed—Catalog free. 


Carolina el Supply Company, 








For Sale—50 to 444 acres of good tobacco, 











Isom Dimmette, 








want a country 





Sale—Sound field 
Sample and prices furnished on application, 
Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N, C. 








Plants, ae aes Mission- Name Your Farm—We 


sign for every good farm to which this paper 
Write us the name of your farm and 
we will make sketch and prices free. Peters- 
burg Sign Works., Petersburg, Va. 


want to make a 





& Son, w oodford, 








Se y i >e ts—Yield AVY M 
Seed LEE Peanuts ields heavy White Gilac Ssurubs, 




















Booklet—All About Patents 430 Chamber of Commerce 


roughs-Pittman-Wheeler 
N.C. Shepherd & Campbell, 








Sale—South Georgia 
Best agricultural i 








P pointe Planis—Ep — deliver - 
‘ : ee Write Alfalfa Stock Farm—For registered 
silver Wyandottes, 
hens, pullets and eggs. 


Great future to stock-raising. 





and a Potatoe 8, § 


Order from Newton Farm, Kings For particulars address Simpson 
’ 











= ; Gat aa Enormous Profits, 

2s—Cataw . ic vie rear és - 
OLR OC Raa ; big yield first year. thrown open this spring. 
ble, Greensboro, N. C., 


dress ginghams 














Addre 8S F ar mers’ 














Supply Company, 





Ge orgia—For Sale: 9,700 Acres—Finest and 





See Edition Fe ee 7, this year, r, for de- 











- Hall Potato Plants—$ fertilizer distributor on 


Name wink you want in farms. 





al, Potato ‘<r i Sale—B 
, Triumph and Staymans, $ 
Sarna Warren, 





~ Cut- eae Pine Tanai Wayne County, 
Southern Wrecking & Metal Co., 
tobacco, vegetables and 
Elevated country. 
to $10 per acre. 
terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this —_ 








—oTe Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes for S 


one-fourth cash, 
Selected from largest yielding plants. 


Illustrated literature 
— for’ cans and labels. 


Cc hattanooga, Te onn. 


grass and sieate farm; 





at reasonable price. 


Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Orders booked for de- 





Pure-bred Poland-Chinas, Angora goats, snot 
_ he ife Ts and bulls. r 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 


~For Sale—F arm of 400 acres, 


ares SP sik 1s Nancy 
dred barrels Southern Quee 








Six 10- as cans to case, i 
; enclosed with wire 
. Sample for stamp, ili 
back guarantee, 


, situation for stock farm, 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 











Shuford’s National Mrs. H. B. Prince, 
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(Continued from page 11 this issue) 


with wheat, this crop is sown in both 
fall and spring, but the winter oat 
belt does not reach nearly as far 
north as the winter wheat belt. Oats 
is grown mostly as feed for horses, 
and is considered by many the best 
of all grains for this purpose. In the 
Southern States oats is more gener- 
ally a profitable crop than is wheat. 
The United States and Russia are 
the leading oat-growing nations, fol- 
lowed by Germany, France and Aus- 
tro-Hungary. 

Barley is grown chiefly in the 
Northern and Northwestern States, 
and the United States with a crop of 
150,000,000 to 175.000,000 bushels 
is one of the leading barley-producing 
countries. Barley is used for stock 
feeding, in the manufacture of beer, 
and for food. 

Rye is a leading grain crop in 
Nothern Europe, Russia raising one 
and a half times as much rye as 
wheat, and Europe as a whole, nearly 
as much. The black, slightly bitter 
rye bread, is the common food of 
the poorer people in Russia, Germany 
and other European countries. In 
the United States the rye crop is of 
comparatively small importance, and 
the grain is seldom used as food. In 
the Southern States rye is valuable 
chiefly as a winter cover crop. 

The various sorghums should prob- 
ably be mentioned here, as they are 
most largely grown for grain and 
forage. Kafir corn and milo are two 
specially valuable crops for the dry 
plains east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The sweet sorghum is planted ex- 
tensively for syrup making, and is 
also useful as a forage crop. 

In some parts of Asia the millets 
are grown as grain crops and used 
for food; but in this country they 
are planted only for hay or for poul- 
try feeding. 


Meadow and Pasture Grasses 


HE numbers of grasses we grow 

in our meadows and pastures are 
surprisingly large when one comes to 
count them up, and equally surpris- 
ing to many is the fact that most of 
the important ones come from the 
Old World. The blue grasses are 
American, so is red top or herds 
grass, and so are the bent grasses; 
but timothy, orchard grass, the fes- 
cues, the rye grasses, Bermuda, 
Johnson grass, brome grass, tall 
meadow oat grass, are all importa- 
tions. 

In short, the American farmer has 
gathered his grain and grass crops 
from all around the world, and has 
had such a great variety to select 
from that he has been able to neg- 
lect many native kinds that could 
doubtless be made of great value by 
cultivation and breeding. The fox- 
tail and crab grass of our cultivated 
fields could almost certainly be made 
good hay plants; the grasses of the 
Western prairies—blue-stem buffalo 
grass, ‘mesquite, gama grass and the 
rest—are among the hardiest and 
most nutritious pasture grasses and 
some of them are even now cut ex- 
tensively for hay. The carpet grasses 
(paspalums) of the South may yet 
become leading pasture grasses; the 
wild rice of lake and river banks 
was gathered for food by the Indians 
and could be greatly improved, no 
doubt, by cultivation. 

Thus we not only have both hay 
and pasture grasses adapted to all 
parts of the country, but also the 
possibility of utilizing and improving 
many wild species so that some day 
a grass can be found almost exactly 
suited to every need of the farmer. 
And just as it is certain that all our 
grains, even those of whose origin 
little is known, have been made more 
productive and more generally use- 
ful by the work of man, so it is safe 
to say that in the future more at- 
tention will be paid to the improve- 
ment of the hay and pasture grasses, 
and that good pastures and luxuriant 
meadows will become much more 
general than they now are. 
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be e ot 
a Time—Equally Spaced 
oT 3 99 ah + 99 Le oa 

—*Thick’’ or **Thin 

. Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
ushel or more to a peck or less to the acte~a 

single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 

five inches apart as you sect theplanter. Get a full 

&tand and save half the time, work and expense of 

Chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 

Stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” Corn 


and Cotton Planter 

as ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
big yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. Positive force feed brings seed out in 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Positively 
plants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
fegularity. Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name ona postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment, $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
or money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY - 811 Patific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 

Weship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and should plant a little more broth- 
erly love—that charity that suffers 
long and is kind—we would not need 
woman suffrage to reform the world, 
for the world would already be re- 
formed. 

Women will not add to their power 
by the suffrage. The strong women 
that I have known have been—al- 
most without exception—the women 
of home, the guardians of the fire- 
side—women who have known pain 
and sorrow and sacrifice there, whose 
influence has been as impalpable as 
ether waves, but as enduring as light. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 


posed to evil; she must be attractive 
and tractable; she must be blind to 
that which he does not wish her to 
see, even if it entails her walking 
blindfold on the edge of a precipice. 
He will work like a galley slave to 
keep her in this, as he fondly be- 
lieves, happy state of innocence, 
which is really ignorance. He has 
succeeded very well in molding this 
type, which is confined to his own 
womankind. All outside of this 
refuge he considers fair game—the 
race to the swift and victory to the 
strong. He claims to be the pro- 
tector of womanhood, forgetting that 
the other fellow is likely to outwit 
him, would do, in fact, if woman had 
not learned long ago to protect her- 
self. Work does not degrade; the 
manner of it may. 











SUFFRAGE COULD NOT INTER- 
FERE WITH HOME INTERESTS 


Wilmington, N.C. and other points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas,. 


Jackson. Miss.; Rirmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga; 





Farquhar Saw Mills are strong, durably constructed. 
Made in four sizes with choice of three standard feeds. 


New 1914 Catalog—FREE 
It illustrates and describes the saw mill you should buy. 
Write us today for catalog and we will show you why you 
should install a Farquhar—the standard for over 58 years. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
Box 619, York, Pa. 


We also manufacture En- 

~ gines, Boilers, Threshers, 

Drills, Cultivators, Potate 

Diggers and Hydraulie 
Cider Presses. 















































How Home Mixing 
Makes European 
Farmers Prosperous 


They buy straight materials and 
mix them into balanced fertilizers 
containing two or three times as much 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


as high-priced American complete 
fertilizers contain. Your fertilizer 
should contain 4% of active nitro- 
gen. Does it? 

On land farmed for centuries, 
England raises 33 bushels of wheat 
per acre. We raise but 14. Europe 
imports 100% active Nitrate of Soda. 
You use dried blood, tankage only 

60% to 70% active and you pay 
more for it. 

“Home Mixing” is a book to help you 
increase your yields. Send your address 
to me on a postal card. 

Dr. WM. S. MYERS 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 
No Branch Offices 
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| usual. 
have tired of other things. 
j tire of 


| off the 
| Mis&S 


| movement of the majority. 








Positions Guaranteed 


Our Graduates. 
PENMANSHIP — TYPEWRITING — TELEGRAPHY 


Through our Course you can become an ex- 
pert operator in4 months. Salary from $60 
to $125.00 per month. Write for catalogue. 


Georgia School of Telegraphy, Richland, Ga. 








| start from within. If 











all Sean PREGS | 


THREE GOOD 
REASONS 


A leading farmer and stock man 
in the extreme western part of the 
State writes: 


“I like The State Journal: 
cause it has convictions and the courage 
to stand by them. (2) Because it stands 
for the right and hence for the folks; 
and yet is fair and just to the special 
interests. (3) Because it gives all thé 
news in condensed form, so that a busy 
man can get it without so much reading 
Enclosed find one dollar for 
the first year.’’ 


(1) Be- 


check for 

You need it. It is a weekly mir- 
ror of North Carolina life. Send 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription, or 
10 cents for a ten weeks’ trial, to 


THE STATE JOURNAL, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Why Women Shouldn’t Vote 


20 this issue) 


cussing man. 
good thing; 


Restlessness may be a 
it is the force that draws 
women into society, clubs, philan- 
thropy, travel—anything that is a re- 
action from the humdrum and the 
Now it is suffrage. Women 
They will 
suffrage, too—just as men 
have tired of it. I am told that in 
States where the novelty has worn 
movement has lost interest. 
Anna Bok, once an _ earnest 
worker for suffrage in California, 
says now it is a failure there. In 
Colorao political corruption has been 
reported among the women voters. 

The suffrage movement is not a 
Perhaps 
an argument against it, 
worthy reforms have, of 
started as minority move- 
ments. But it is hardly fair to urge 
it upon the National Government 
when it doesn’t represent the great- 
est number. 

It seems to me that reforms should 
you and I and 


that is not 
since many 
course, 


| all the other men and women in the 


| world should begin to clean up our 
own gardens and back yards, weed- 
| ing out greed and unkindness and in- 
justice, envy and laziness, self-love 
aud self-seeking and love of money, 





(Second Prize Pro-Suffrage Letter). 


HOSE who are conscientiously 

opposed to woman suffrage, and 
it is to them we address our argu- 
ments, may be divided into two 
classes—those who think women 
would be degraded by politics, and 
those who think politics would be de- 
graded by women. There is a third 
class who do not think at all; whose 
stock argument is, ‘‘A woman’s place 
is at home; she has plenty to do at 
home rearing children,’ etce., etc. 
The superior air with which this is 
given is simply ludicrous, and the 
argument is banal. Passing over the 
fact that she may not be fitted either 
to bear or rear children; and that 
a home, in the usual sense of the 
word, may be wholly out of her 
reach through no fault of her own, 
it comes up again, always with the 
same smug assurance, as if it were 
the very last word to be said upon 
the subject. The answer to this is,— 
Woman’s place is where she’s fit— 
her work what she can do best. 

Turning to our conscientious oppo- 
nents we may put the Englishman 
among the second class, and deal 
with him first. The English politi- 
cian takes himself seriously. Poli- 
tics is to him a sort of religion, not 
to be lightly meddled with—a man- 
sized job, no time or room for women 
and children. He has up to the pres- 
ent time done more in the way of 
legislation for women and children 
than any other nation under the sun. 
He will do more still, but it must be 
in hisown way. No other way can be 
quite the best way. A point of view 
that comes very naturally to a domi- 
nating race, like the Anglo-Saxon. 
He cannot understand why his wo- 
men folks, of all people, should want 
to interfere. Not understanding, he 
waxes impatient and _ dictatorial, 
which is as quickly resented—for is 
she not of the same temper and 
blood? The real point at issue is lost 
sight of by both parties, and behold, 
we have militancy—a disgrace to 
both sexes. 

Those who think women would be 
degraded by politics have a very poor 
eenception of government, and I ven- 
ture to think, not a very exalted opin- 
ion of womanhood. Politics ought 
not to be a game or a fight. That 
it is a good deal of both is true, and 
“pity ‘tis, ‘tis true.’’ That politics 
should degrade a woman depends 
more upon the woman than the poli- 
tics. We have statesmen as well as 
politicians and why should anyone 
assume that a woman is not capable 
of rising above chicanery? It is rather 
flattering to be told that we are much 
too fine and precious to be brought 
into contact with the hard, cruel and 
ugly things of life, but reach down 
to the thought behind it, and it 
closes something the true woman 
hates and despises—the fact that this 
gallant gentleman has two distinct 
types of womanhood—one he cher- 
ishes carefully in his own way; the 
other he destroys, or allows to be de- 
stroyed utterly, body and soul. The 
cherished type must observe exactly 
all the rules he has laid down for 
her conduct; she must be good, in 
the sense that a well-protected child 
is good, because she has not been ex- 


dis- 


We need not spend time in con- 
futing arguments that are no argu- 
ments. We had much better fit our- 
selves for citizenship. 

President Wilson’s treatment of 
the women delegates was admirable. 
He treated them exactly like equals, 
just as he would have treated men. 
Could he have paid them a higher 
compliment? I wonder how many of 
them recognized his statesmanship? 

Not to get the ballot because we 
want it, nor because it is our right, 
but to use it for the highest good of 
all our fellow citizens, and as an ex- 
ample to the rest of the world—this 
must be our aim. Righteousness and 
true wisdom, which are synonymous, 
are not the exclusive attributes of 
either sex. Humanity in the aggre- 
gate has a larger share than we some- 
times give it credit for. The ‘“‘hun- 
ger and thirst for righteousness”? has 
a reflex action. We find it where we 
look for it. The wish to find it in 
others produces it in ourselves. This 
is the matter in a nutshell: We can- 
not afford to misuse, or leave unused, 
one atom of the wisdom of mankind, 
which is scattered here a little, there 
a little, yonder much more. Some 
of the opponents of woman suffrage 
cry, ‘“‘Conserve womanhood’’—con- 
serving humanity is better. One sex 
must not be exploited for the sup- 
posed benefit of the other. Equality 
of morals; equality of opportunity; 
absolute equality plus an intense de-~ 
sire for the ultimate good must re- 
sult in bringing us nearer ‘‘the chief 
end of man, which is to glorify God 
and enjoy Him forever.” 

Virginia. CHRISTIAN GUILD. 


THE MARKETS 














RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Bartee & Co.) 
March 6 
Cotton 
Good middling 
Strict middling 

Midding 


Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report ad by Cc. B. Gil & Ce.) 
Flour—per “‘barrel—wholesale price Ss: 
jigh grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white 
2 mixed 
y hay, per 


Furnish¢ 


“ig 40 @ 4 ret 
.95@ 98 
‘ - 944 96 
ton .........$22.50@$26.00 
Provisions 


Snowdrift shorté ning 
‘ ae 


Hams, surgar-cur 
ribs, 40-45 
SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report furnished by W. T. Wi 
The Cotton Record) 
March 


lliams, Editor 


29.00 
29.50 
13.00 


above 


NORFOLK COTTON 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia) 
March 6 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 


middling 
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Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 








WASTING TIME 


get a letter asking 
the enclosed adver- 
your classified col- 


FTEN 
“What 
tisement 
umns.”’ 
At the 


we 
will 
cost in 


head of our classified col- 
umns you will find the following: 

“We will insert ads for our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers in this de- 
partment and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 4 cents a word; if twice, 
8 cents; four times, 16 cents a word, 
etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including each word, number or ini- 
tial in name and address) counts as 
a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less 
than $1. Rates for combined edi- 
tions made known on application.” 

Isn’t this plain enough? By figur- 
ing it yourselves you will save time 
and have sales on the way back be- 
fore we can get you an answer and 
you can send a definite order. Time’s 
money! 





“4A CARPET OF GREEN IN 
WINTER” 

O YOU remember that beautiful 

front page on our issue of Janu- 
ary 10? If not, look in your binder 
and reread it. 

And then, when you have done 
this, read T. W. Wood & Son’s ad- 
vertisement on the back page of our 
“Reference Special’? of February 14 
—the one with a green cover. We 
are prouder of that advertisement 
than most any we have carried in 
years, for it shows Wood & Sons are 
alive to the growing need and de- 
mands for grasses. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘no grass, 
no stock; no stock, no manure; no 
manure, no crop.” The South will 
never come into its own till we have 
“a carpet of green in winter.” 

Are you doing your part? 


ANOTHER ANGUS SALE 


R. CHAS. GRAY, Secretary of the 

American Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation, recently held a big sale of 
Angus cattle at Montgomery, Ala. 
This sale was such a success that Mr. 
Gray went back to Chicago, told the 
Angus breeders about it, and another 
sale is to be held April 7. An adver- 
tisement of the sale is in this issue. 
Look it up and get your catalog 
quick. Then you can select what you 
want and make mail bids or prepare 
to attend in person. A trip to Mem- 
phis will do you good anyhow, and 
our representative at the sale will be 
glad to see you and help if he can. 


BIG SHORTHORN SALE 


HE Central Shorthorn Breeders’ 

Association announces in this is- 
sue a sale to be held at Kansas City, 
March 25 dnd 26. Sixty bulls and 
40 females will be sold to the high- 
est bidder. The offering is from 25 
of the representative Shorthorn 
herds of the Central West and the 
consigners are men who are giving 
time, energy and successful effort to 
breeding Shorthorns. This sale of- 
fers prospective buyers.an unusual 
opportunity to get either bulls or fe- 
males in numbers from to a car- 
load. Write quick for catalogue to 
W. <A. Forsythe, Sale Manager, 
qreenwood, Mo. Better still, prepare 
to attend the sale. 


one 


“WHAT'S THE USE” 

WwW asked Mr. W. E. Mudget to 
let us continue his Collie pup ad- 
vertisement and he replied: ‘‘Your 
paper sold my nine puppies, so there’s 

no use to continue advertising.’’ 
We have stopped accepting ‘‘coon 
dog’’ and hound dog advertis¢ments. 


Not only do they cause disputes be- 
tween buyer and seller, but we would 
like to see the South entirely rid of 
“coon dogs’ and hounds. As long 
as such pests are allowed to run 
around—poor, half-starved creatures 
-—just so long will we hear of chil- 
dren being bitten by mad dogs and 
sheep being killed at night. Children 
and sheep are far, far better 
“coon dogs.’’ 





TEXAS HEREFORD SALE 


R. JOHN LEE, Secretary of the 


Texas Hereford Association, sent 


us an advertisement of a big sale to | 
on | 


be held at Fort 
March 10 and 11. It came too late 
for our issue of February 28 and 
March 7 and we sent his money back. 
We are sorry about this, for the 
Texas Hereford men are a fine lot 
ot fellows and sell good stuff. Our 
readers would have found some fine 
breeding stock at this sale. 

Remember, Mr. Lee, sales should 
be advertised far in advance to give 
fclks time to get catalogues or attend 
in person. 


Worth, Texas, 





FARM HOME WATER WORKS 
HERE is 
that 


disease 


probably no one thing 
causes aS much sickness and 
in the rural South as bad 
water and unsanitary sewerage con- 
nections. The old-time ‘‘outhouse’ 


should be done away with forever. 


Some people think that water works | 


‘‘eost too much,” but what is this cost 
compared to the loss of lives and to 
sickness and permanently destroyed 
health? One man in Arkansas told 
the writer that he lost a daughter 
and son before he realized that his 
well was full of typhoid. Now a 
gasoline engine pumps his water 
from a good, deep well for both his 
amily and livestock, and nobody has 
been sick since it was installed. 

The digging of ‘“‘ponds’” in 
South ought to be prohibited by law. 
It costs as much to 
holes as it does to buy a gasoline 
engine. ‘‘Ponds’’ are simply breed- 
ing places for mosquitoes and the wa- 
ter becomes foul and stagnant. It’s 
pitiful to see stock wade out 
these filthy holes and suck up 
green scum _. into their parched 
throats. 

To those of our readers interested 
in better water on the farm we will 
gladly send our book, ‘‘Where 
Buy Farm Supplies.”’ In this book- 
let can be found the names of people 
having engines, rams, water works, 
etc., for sale, and their catalogues 
and literature make such matters 
easy to understand. 

Please enciose a stamp for mail- 
ing. It’s worth it, for, you Know, 
all our advertisers are guaranteed. 





A REAL FARM BOOK 


ETER HENDERSON & CO. have 

just sent us their Farmers’ Man- 
ual for 1914. 
filled to overflowing with actual pho- 
tographic illustrations and valuable 
information about grass mixtures, 
etc., for pastures. If you write Hen- 
derson & Co. as an advertiser in this 
paper they will send you one. 


—— 


SAVE YOUR PAPERS 

NY day you may find yourself in 

need of some information that 
our paper has given, but which you 
have carelessly thrown away after 
reading. The other day a man 
wanted a well auger and wrote us. 
They have been advertised in our 
paper many a time. Another man 
wanted some eartags for his calves 
before turning them out on the 
range. He didn’t know where to get 
them, yet we’ve had the advertising 


than 


Pe | 


the | 


dig such death- | 


into | 
the | 


to | 





It’s a beautiful book, | 


The demand for flour is constant. 


For 


miles around you, there’s a market for 


good flour, 


And you can nearly double 


the value of your own wheat by milling it 
yourself, besides the big profits you earn grinding 
the finest of flour for others, with the wonderful 


“Midget” Marvel 


SELF-CONTAINED ROLLER FLOUR MILL 


The great English mill inventor Tattersall’s crowning achieve. 

ment that’s revolutionized the milling business and is making big 

money for so many others. A complete flour mill in one small case, 
Makes High as 6&0 bbls, Finest Flour a Day 

You ought to havea “‘Midget” now, working for you every 

day in the year, increasing your income and insuring yoy 

independence in oldage. With it you can compete with 


any mill, large or small, as it makes 


“A Barrel of Better Flour Cheaper” 





People will flock to 


you with their 
wheat and for your 
flour because no 
better flour can be milled. 
Requires only one man, small 
space and little power. Anyone 
can run it right from the start. 


No Previous Milling , 
Experience Necessary 





This 
Boo 


The “Midget” means a better 
living for you. Yours on 30 days 
free trial—money back guarantee. 


Our big free book, “The story 


ofa 


Wonderful Flour Mill,”* tells all—prices, estimates, eto, 
Write for it now. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 


502 Trust Bldg. 


Owensboro, Ky. 





resisting. 
dinary woods or other materials. 
celis containing a remarkable preservative. 


dinary wood-rotting fungi can grew 
shaped its growth, with its closc 


in Redwood. 


scientifically the princip of sk 
of walls, blow-downs, tilting or 
owners of Saginaw Redwood Silos 

snilders of 


The SaginawSpline-Dowel succes 


: fi building 
isasteel plateinserted every Saginaw Silo. 
to lock the stave sec- i 4 

tions in four places. 
It makes an air-tight 
joint between staves. 
Two spline-déwels in 
each stave unite the 
adjoining staves pre- 
venting any shifting or 
tilting of staves; pre- 
vents the staves bucki- 
ing; mekes a solid, 
rigid, united wall. 


silos. 


from silo owners. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Because Redwood is the most permanent wood that exists, » Re 
wood especially for silos. Redwood will not shrink or swell. It does not rot or decay. It is fire- 
Redwood gives the superior silage qualities of wood and has none of the faults of or- 


You build permanent when you build of Redwood. 
i his protects Redwood from rot and decay. 

The even structure of Redwood—the way nature has 

ayers of wood cells—prevents shrinking and swelling. 

Its freedom from pitch gives Redwood fire-resisting qualities. 


Nature seems to have made Red- 


Scattered throughout Redwood are little 
None of the or- 


Searching government 


tests and investigations testify to the wonderful durability ot Redwood. 


THE SAGINAW REDWOOD SILO 


The permanence of Redwood and Saginaw Stee!-Built 
things give you a silo that is practically indestructible. 
f skyscraper construction. > 

slipping of staves, or poor silage are unknown to 


construction—these two 
he Saginaw Silo applies 
Decay, cave-ins, crumbling 


Saginaw Redwood Silos are made by the largest and most 


his leadership comes from 


better silos, from giving dollar for dollar value in 


Know about the Saginaw Silo before you build. Get the facts 

The Saginaw Silo will pay for itself the 

first year in feeding your stock fine, clean, succulent silage. 
See Saginaw Agent in your county. - 

will give you expert silo information. Write for Silo book No. 
122 Tell us how many head of stock you have. 


THE Mec CLURE COMPANY 


(Formerly Farmers Handy Wagon Co.) 
CAIRO, ILL. 


He 


He is silo-wise. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
fT. WORTH, TEXAS 








East of Mississippi. 
L Z Write today for our large 
descriptive circular, en- 
closing 2c stamp. Standard Auger Comp’y, 1128D, 
Nowport Avo., Chicago, U.S. A. 


in 


FARM FENCE, fares 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22<c, 
80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains ‘ence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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“TI Want What IWant 
When I Want It’’ 


It often occurs 
needs a particular 
advertised at the 
our paper. This is 
tisers cannot afford 
paper every issue. 
ef our readers, therefore, we have 
printed a little booklet, ‘‘Where to 
Buy Farm Supplies,” which we will 
be glad to send free. Address the 
Advertising Department and say, “I 
want your booklet ‘Where to Buy 
Farm Supplies.’ ”’ Next rnail will 
bring it, with our guarantee that 
each advertiser listed is square, 

Don't forget, however, that we are 
constantly getting new ads every 
week and that you ought to read 
them and save your paper and bind 
it for reference. — The Progressive 
Farmer. 


that somebody 
commodity not 
present time in 
because adver- 
to stay in the 
For the benefit 











And thus it goes 


off and on for years. | 
| 
| 
| 


people for the 
sake of economy and to save a lit- 
tle time will leave undone those | 
things they ought to do. 

If you don’t want a binder—file 
your papers in the bookcase and keep 
them. At the end of a year you can 
find what you want when you want it. | 


A Most Efficient 


EOP because it drives 

in all four wheels it 
pushes and pulls. 4 
Easiertohandle— # 

does better work. B34 
Works where or- 

dinary tractors . 
can’t. Write :for catalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0. 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 


‘ 











To Grow Legumes Successfully | 


You know the value of legumes such as cow-peas, soy beans, clovers, vetch and alfalfa. Have you ever consid- 


ered the difference in the value of these crops for hay and forage? Do you know how to grow them to the best pos- 
sible advantage and at the same time largely increase their value as a means of increasing the Nitrogen in the soil? If you DO know these 
things you are already a Farmogerm user. If you do not know these things it will pay you well to consider every word we say and write us 
for further information. If you are skeptical we can convince you with absolute proofs. If you are already convinced of the value of Farmogerm 
we can help you with practical suggestions as to its use. 

Legumes are essential if you want to plant for profit and build up your soil at the same time. 
humus and spongy matter that enables the soil to retain moisture and fertilizers. 


The Advisability of Legume Rotation (ee , What Prof. Massey Says 


When we talk about legumes the average Southern farmer Years ago I tried the artificial culture of legume bacteria 
thinks about cowpeas—the average Northern farmer thinks sent out by the Department of Agriculture without any result 
clover—and the Western farmer thinks alfalfa. All three ge of value. I tried another commercial culture known as Nitro- 
have grown these crops until their land is simply crying for gare = gen, also without any profitable results. In both cases the 
a change. Continuous cropping with one kind of legume breeds a bacteria had evidently not survived. 
all kinds of soil troubles which a change of crop will remedy. £ : Geese on noe ae yd very doubtful of the value of any of the ar- 

, eek ss ; ‘ ; r . sd . : imcial culture, and when farmers began to write me asking about the 

Furthermore, you may think you know what crops will latest of these cultures, known as Farmogerm, I advised them that I had 

grow best on your land, but you don’t know until you try. And : — a faith in artificial cultures of legume bacteria, and they should go very 
iid te ae ae “ % Sao slow in testing it until they found that the claims made for it were true. 

when you try you are most liable to fail unless you take the : ‘ But of late I have carefully investigated these claims, I have seen the 
advice of people who have had the experience and can tell you ‘ results of the inoculation of the seed of the legumes with this culture and 
% have made an experiment with it myself, I was disposed to look with 

how to succeed. , : ie some favor on the article as soon as I saw the means adopted for the 

Make a start this spring. Cowpea seed are scarce and high. preservation a, transportation of the bacteria. I never saw a more 

(ae ; a os __oiyv ingenious, scientific method used for the preservation of the bacteria and 
Put in a few acres of soy beans treated with Farmogerm “give keeping them completely protected from other forms than in the ‘curiously 
your land a needed change and grow a crop that makes richer eronted vile im which the bacteria are sent out. , It struck me at once 

a ; as the only really scientific way to transport and keep them alive, while 
hay and builds up your land faster. P a the ingenious means for furnishing air while excluding other germs con- 

Plan to put in a small piece of alfalfa this fall, and a valu- = vinced me that there was a man who not only understood laboratory 

: : a ae = methods of breeding but had devised a plan for 

. ¥"4 » > : . 4 r = i 
able legume winter ae a ae Ch ‘ak ge AS their safe transportation and life for a long 
clover. Your neighbors will yuy it a ng =—- (== time, which made it far more certain that the 
prices if you do not need it. bacteria would be living and growing when they 

reached the hands of the farmer, 
4 That this culture will wonderfully increase the 
ll number of nitrogen-fixing bacteria on the le- 
gumes, I no longer have any doubt, and I am 
satisfied that here at last we have a handy and 

Why Inoculation Pays : certain means for the inoculation of the seed of 

Rog oe ott Ni en- the different legumes that will introduce im- 
Inoculation w ith high. bred Nitrogen mensely more vigorous bacteria than any other 
gathering bacteria like armogerm pays method I am acquainted with. Especially in 

Ve ~ j it< 2 iti s you : — 2 ok Gear oame . ™ the specimens of hairy vetch grown from the 
because | under suitable conditions 3 = a : . seed on which the Farmogerm was used, and 
largely increase the amount of Nitrogen i : : a ed " the nodules are wonderfully abundant and of 
‘ si at —_— : - erowth : cs ag f AN ea : ee ‘ large size and the difference between these and 
a hed soil. agenoree the ~ 3 a 4 : 5 Ne Fee Ne are the plants grown without the inoculation is 
Oo “Tarmogerm treated seed and com- 4 = p Ase ee : 34 * 2 very marked not only in the growth and the 

< . — Se yi yu . ny ¥E : Whee tas : . size of the nodules but in the vastly superior 

pare them with plants Segt withe ut ae sca ya , wu PRES cwemeeer ose: | h growth of the plants themselves, showing that 

Farmogerm—and note the difference in S tet see ee ct 2 on : ae there has been a very decided increase of nitro- 
i - . ; ‘ i gen assimilation. : 

the quantity of nodules or lumps on the : pS = 5 : Ss. I am now, after being a “doubting Thomas,” 

roots. : wer My go : . § ; oe ; ready to recommend the use of Farmogerm to 

These nodules analyze g per cent Ni- 5 mf F ets FF the farmers for the inoculation of legume seed. 


trogen. Just think what it means to ances rs ———- a way aa 3 SN see W. F. MASSEY. 


double the production of this material j ‘ AW Pt Aas § Editor of Practical Farmer Uses 
in your land. It means millions of Ni- Fea. he) * a FN? of 3) Wires Farmogerm on His Alfalfa 
trogen factories on the roots of the % a8 {oe Bg & ec ae St Beare, fee oe 
plants at slight cost and with practically ree if } REE oe gee poorest section of land: Where the Barmoserm 
no additional labor. i i | EEE orarabic crowtn snd an commana wake at 
Every legume crop has its own kind of 4 ae 9M other sections, I should say it was fully five 
bacteria—-and your success with new i i — eae Be peta Cah cde agus "ie cotisam ute Soe 
legumes on your land depends to a great me ay a . 4 : ae, ogerm to our subs ribers. In fac * you ‘will noz 
erg got having good peter biciae - : meer, fae ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ae : _ ” — fio ae & July ist issue, 
n rich soils or wit heavy fertilization it 1s * ° = 


They add Nitrogen and a large amount of 


You can grow these legumes if you put your 
soil in good shape—fertilize properly and inocu- 4 SSS! TT 
late your seed with Farmogerm. I 





: 7 ee : treat his alfalfa seed with the necessary 
possible to grow gumes without inoculation, 3 x," . ee Swi teria before sowing it 
Bue ge howev r, Ht age és of vee a to Hee E WF . ay : a < Pe: Yours very truly, L, H. COOCH, Editor. 
the lanc or they wouk no & able o draw % “5 — acts: hie a . 5 
Nitrogen out of the air into the vil. No ba : >: ea A ie ts a a8 A Word of Warning 
teria means no Nitrogen from the air, therefor : Ameen : . : ; Dont be misled into thinkir that kind of 
increase in the Nitrogen in the soil : ; : “ . See eee ate ean e) Caneel sunk ete a 
no increase in en € oO “a : eae ; 4 ae bacteria in the soil will do the work of Farmo- 
He : i 5 . 3 germ, or that so-called cultures put up to starve 
Methods of Inoculation > . . 3 : in wads of cotton, drowned in sealed bottles of 
’ ; Aes if een : ea water or dried up in cans of powder, are just as 
Years ago, when the value of the le- Eo P = aie : ‘ si good as Farmogerm bacteria. The is only one 
gume bacteria was discovered, various Fes ; er ‘ : eae & oe ation of high-bred bacteria and that is 
7 : : ‘ ing ey) : g f t ee Farmogerm. Other -ople may grow bacteria 
methods of growing and distributing fe eae’ Sie fe : 2 ; © and send you “de: es.” We breed and select 
them were tried. 3ut, in Germany, ow- Ke : pie enes Hk : : ; BN, j : bacter a ,and e 1 to vou alive in a jelly 
: j ; Eee . : ¢ in : f Pe lat contains the sam Kind o fooc they get 
ing to the lack of knowledge of the <3 ‘ Lips Py ' iene cei a peaked when they grow in the plant roots, and in a 
habits of these bacteria, the percentage [Re ve ul ‘ bottle that admits a supply Si 
. ie ; nay a E 2 eB . ‘ A ¥ air o Keep hem active ane 
of successes was so small that the best Be Saute : and shake hard to or ft. 22m when you put them on the seed, 
authorities came to the conclusion that : re: : ‘ . ; oo. am: - only eg nachna of pure 
. : 4 " : - Q a Ie fe < Rei, pee re + . ‘ pe ligh-bre< yacteria that can be guaranteed to be 
the only safe way would be to transte1 Rory ’ breaks up } - f pure—alive and active, and to remain in this 
the soil from fields that were known to . apie Hot Sat : “hee Reise — for = pertons pe org Such a guar- 
x i a : its 2 se : antee goes with every bottle of Farmogerm, 
be inoculated to the land that was to te Ved : atc aes ‘ so ae ie the ; . Farmogerm cultures are always fresh cultures. 
planted. Ree ; - ee oe eare a Seu Area 2 “ P They are as alive and active a year 
There was some excuse for this. primitive ty 3 5 ; th, thor oh} 4 as the day they leave our laboratory. 
method at that time. But it involved consid- pe ; IGS , : $9 Inoculates 5 Acres 
erable danger of transfer of weeds and soil dis- 7 , \ : . : : = ; 7 : 
eases. It was expensive and laborious. , “ z $ opps TSE: s ae 2 : : That's all it costs to inoculate your seed with 
The development of Farmogerm’ cultufes, Fat, ee , : , ; Ba ‘> : Farmogerm. ; You can get a one-acre size for 
grown in a natural way on a jelly which is a . . ‘ “aire. " : ‘ $2. To do without Farmog¢ rm—not to let these 
chemical reproduction of the plant root and, bacteria add to the Nitrogen in your soil—not to 
provided with a supply of pure filtered air ; , ¢ c 2 5 a use them to produce bigger crops of hay and put 
through a patent stopper, has done away with i Roreinek, Ee Oe aes i a Bh Sap ne ene SAR ee 3 Ree 2 hey humus in your soil—is not to use the greatest 
all necessity for transferring soil. j ney ag ose z i is 3 a aid the twentieth century has brought forth to 
The Farmogerm methods of breeding and se- 3 FS eh 3 ‘3 peexeahe nx 1 ee ‘ SRNL ag ; increase soil fertility. 
lecting the bacteria have resulted in strength- Sits S 3 A Sten ERY Bate, 
ening these organisms, and increasing their re ts : * ae are pe RES Write for Free Copy of the 
power to store Nitrogen in the soil. : se 3 : 7 hie uso Legume Grower 


o , c 3 Oh, 4 “ae Pees ; Our new magazine—‘The Leg > Grow- 
Causes of Failure ee Charl Se 1gazi ve ume Grow 


er’’—printed in two colors, is the most in- 





pure, filtered 
ady to hustle 


afterwards 











Failure to secure success with legume crops . } rt re x tere sting magazine ever published on the 
is invariably due to conditions of soil that pre- ps LAGER f é wy ; : growing of these crops. It treats of 
vent the proper development of the bacteria— ae a 3 : pe ea fertilizing the soil—preparing ‘the eee 
and these conditions are easy to correct Acid a : ge land—inoculation and is profusely z 
soils are in most cases the cause of failure. Too — eunent ; 3 illustrated with actual Dept. 
much cannot be said as to the necessity of using é . a : photcgraphs in colors. r P 
lime on most of our Southern farms. Farmogerm out the Coupon 
—without lime—on acid soils is throwing away we will send 
money. Lime alone will not grow legume crops, ges copy Free Subscrip- 
but lime will produce conditions that enable the without - 
Farmogerm bacteria to develop on the plants. j ‘ cost. tion Coupon, 
Acid land is sick land. Give it lime for medi- ‘ asia, cain we s 
cine and legume crops, and Farmogerm to build = = PHE COE- MORTIMER co. 
it up. : - Charleston, S. C. 
Gentlemen:—I would like to re- 
For Sale by ceive a Free copy of your Legume 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., %x Charleston, S.C., “"" 


General Southern Distributors. 


Also by Leading Seed Houses and Dealers 
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